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CHAPTER I. 


CEDRIC himself knew nothing whatever about 
it. It had never been even mentioned to him. 
He knew that his papa had been an Englishman, 
because his mamma had told him so; but then his 
papa had died when he was so little a boy that 
he could not remember very much about him, 
except that he was big, and had blue eyes and a 
long mustache, and that it was a splendid thing 
to be carried around the room on his shoulder. 
Since his papa’s death, Cedric had found out that 
it was best not to talk to his mamma about him. 
When his father was ill, Cedric had been sent away, 
and when he had returned, everything was over; 
and his mother, who had been very ill, too, was 
only just beginning to sit in her chair by the win- 
dow. She was pale and thin, and all the dimples 
had gone from her pretty face, and her eyes looked 
large and mournful, and she was dressed in black. 

** Dearest,” said Cedric (his papa had called 
her that always, and so the little boy had learned 
to say it),—‘‘dearest, is my papa better?” 

He felt her arms tremble, and so he turned his 
curly head and looked in her face. There was 
something in it that made him feel that he was 
going to cry. 

“* Dearest,” he said; ‘‘is he well?” 

Then suddenly his loving little heart told him that 
he ’d better put both his arms around her neck and 
kiss her again and again, and keep his soft cheek 
close to hers; and he did so, and she laid her face 


on his shoulder and cried bitterly, holding him as 
if she could never let him go again. 

**Yes, he is well,” she sobbed; ‘“‘he is quite, 
quite well, but we—we have no one left but each 
other. No one at all.” 

Then, little as he was, he understood that his 
big, handsome young papa would not come back 
any more; that he was dead, as he had heard of 
other people being, although he could not compre- 
hend exactly what strange thing had brought all 
this sadness about. It was because his mamma 
always cried when he spoke of his papa that he 
secretly made up his mind it was better not to 
speak of him very often to her, and he found out, 
too, that it was better not to let her sit still and look 
into the fire or out of the window without moving 
or talking. He and his mamma knew few 
people, and lived what might have been thought 
very lonely lives, although Cedric did not know it 
was lonely until he grew older and heard why it 
Then he was told that 


very 


was they had no visitors. 
his mamma was an orphan, and quite alone in 
the world when his papa had married her. She 
was very pretty, and had been living as com- 
panion to a rich old lady who was not kind to her, 
and one day Captain Cedric Errol, who was call- 
ing at the house, saw her run up the stairs with 
tears on her eyelashes; and she looked so sweet 
and innocent and sorrowful that the Captain could 
not forget her. And after many strange things 
had happened, they knew each other well and 
loved each other dearly, and were married, al- 
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though their marriage brought them the ill-will of 
several persons. The one who was most angry of 
all, however, was the Captain’s father, who lived in 
England, and was a very rich and important old 
nobleman, with a very bad temper and a very 
violent dislike to America and Americans. He 
had two sons older than Captain Cedric; and it 
was the law that the elder of these sons should 
inherit the family title and estates, which were 
very rich and splendid; if the eldest son died the 
next one would be heir; so though he was a mem- 
ber of such a great family, there was little chance 
that Captain Cedric would be very rich himself. 

But it so happened that Nature had given to 
the younger son gifts which she had not bestowed 
upon his elder brothers. He had a _ beautiful 
face and a fine, strong, graceful figure; he had 
a bright smile and a sweet, gay voice; he was 
brave and generous, and had the kindest heart 
in the world, and seemed to have the power to 
make every one love him. And it was not so 
with his elder brothers; neither of them was 
handsome, or very kind, or clever. When they 
were boys at Eton, they were not popular; when 
they were at college, they cared nothing for 
study, and wasted both time and money, and 
made few real friends. The old Earl, their father, 
was constantly disappointed and humiliated by 
them; his heir was no honor to his noble name, 
and did not promise to end in being anything but 
a selfish, wasteful, insignificant man, with no 
manly or noble qualities. It was very bitter, the 
old Earl thought, that the son who was only third, 
and would have only a very small fortune, should 
be the one who had all the gifts, and all the 
charms, and all the strength and beauty. Some- 
times he almost hated the handsome young man 
because he seemed to have the good things which 
should have gone with the stately title and the 
magnificent estates ; and yet, in the depths of his 
proud, stubborn old heart, he could not help car- 
ing very much for his youngest son. It was in one 
of his fits of petulance that he sent him off to 
travel in America; he thought he would send 
him away for a while, so that he should not be 
made angry by constantly contrasting him with 
his brothers, who were at that time giving him a 
great deal of trouble by their wild ways. 

But after about six months, he began to feel 
lonely, and longed in secret to see his son again, so 
he wrote to Captain Cedric and ordered him home. 
The letter he wrote crossed on its way a letter the 
Captain had just written to his father, telling of his 
love for the pretty American girl, and of his intended 
marriage; and when the Earl received that letter, 
he was furiously angry. Bad as his temper was, he 
had never given way to it in his life as he gave way 
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to it when he read the Captain’s letter. His valet, 
who was in the room when it came, thought 
his lordship would have a fit of apoplexy, he was 
so wild with anger. For an hour he raged like a 
tiger, and then he sat down and wrote to his son, 
and ordered him never to come near his old home, 
nor to write to his father or brothers again. He 
told him he might live as he pleased, and die 
where he pleased, that he should be cut off from 
his family forever, and that he need never expect 
help from his father as long as he lived. 

The Captain was very sad when he read the 
letter; he was very fond of England, and he 
dearly loved the beautiful home where he had 
been born; he had even loved his ill-tempered 
old father, and had sympathized with him in his 
disappointments ; but he knew he need expect no 
kindness from him in the future. At first he scarcely 
knew what to do; he had not been brought up to 
work, and had no business experience, but he had 
courage and plenty of determination. So he sold 
his commission in the English army, and after 
some trouble found a situation in New York, and 
married. The change from his old life in Eng- 
land was very great, but he was young and happy 
and he hoped that hard work would do great 
things for him in the future. He had a small 
house on a quiet street, and his little boy was 
born there, and everything was so gay and cheer- 
ful, in a simple way, that he was never sorry for a 
moment that he had married the rich old lady’s 
pretty companion just because she was so sweet 
and he loved her and she loved him. She was 
very sweet, indeed, and her little boy was like 
both her and his father. Though he was born in 
so quiet and cheap a little home, it seemed as if 
there never had been a more fortunate baby. In 
the first place, he was always well, and so he never 
gave any one trouble; in the second place, he had 
so sweet a temper and ways so charming that he 
was a pleasure to every one; and in the third place, 
he was so beautiful to look at that he was quite a 
picture. Instead of being a bald-headed baby, 
he started in life with a quantity of soft, fine, 
gold-colored hair, which curled up at the ends, 
and went into loose rings by the time he was six 
months old; he had big brown eyes and long 
eye-lashes and a darling little face; he had so 
strong a back and splendid sturdy legs, that at 
nine months he learned suddenly to walk ; his man- 
ners were so good, for a baby, that it was delight- 
ful to make his acquaintance. He seemed to feel 
that every one was his friend, and when any one 
spoke to him, when he was in his carriage in the 
street, he would give the stranger one sweet, 
serious look with the brown eyes, and then follow 
it with a lovely, friendly smile ; and the consequence 
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was, that there was not a person in the neighbor- 
hood of the quiet street where he lived,— even to 
the groceryman at the corner, who was consid- 
ered the crossest creature alive,—who was not 
pleased to see him, and speak to him. And every 
month of his life he grew handsomer and more 
interesting. 

When he was old enough to walk out with his 
nurse, dragging a small wagon and wearing a short 
white kilt skirt, and a big white hat set back on his 
curly yellow hair, he was so handsome and strong 
and rosy that he attracted every one’s attention, 
and his nurse would come home and tell his 
mamma stories of the ladies who had stopped 
their carriages to look at and speak to him, and of 
how pleased they were when he talked to them in 
his cheerful little way, as if he had known them 
always. His greatest charm was this cheerful, 
fearless, quaint little way of making friends with 
people. I think it arose from his having a very 
confiding nature, and a kind little heart that 
sympathized with every one, and wished to make 
every one as comfortable as he liked to be him- 
self. It made him very quick to understand the 
feelings of those about him. Perhaps this had 
grown on him, too, because he had lived so much 
with his father and mother, who were always 
loving and considerate and tender and _ well- 
bred. He had never heard an unkind or uncourt- 
eous word spoken at home; he had always been 
loved and caressed and treated tenderly, and so 
his childish soul was full of kindness and innocent 
warm feeling. He had always heard his mamma 
called by pretty, loving names, and so he used 
them himself when he spoke to her; he had always 
seen that his papa watched over her and took great 
care of her, and so he learned, too, to be careful 
of her. 

So when he knew his papa would come back 
no more and saw how very sad his mamma was, 
there gradually came into his kind little heart 
the thought that he must do what he could to 
make her happy. He was not much more than a 
baby, but that thought was in his mind whenever 
he climbed upon her knee and kissed her, and 
put his curly head on her neck, and when he 
brought his toys and picture-books to show her, 
and when he curled up quietly by her side as 
she used to lie on the sofa. He was not old 
enough to know of anything else to do, so he did 
what he could, and was more ofa comfort to her 
than he could have understood. 

**Oh, Mary!” he heard her say once to her old 
servant; ‘‘I am sure he is trying to help me in 
his innocent way —I know he is. He looks at me 
sometimes with a loving, wondering little look, 
as if he were sorry for me, and then he will come 
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and pet me or show me something. He is such 
a little man, I really think he knows.” 

As he grew older, he had a great many quaint 
little ways which amused and interested people 
greatly. He was so much of a companion for his 
mother that she scarcely cared for any other. 
They used to walk together and talk together and 
play together. When he was quite a little fellow, 
he learned to read ; and after that, he used to lie on 
the hearth-rug, in the evening, and read aloud — 
sometimes stories, and sometimes big books such 
as older people read, and sometimes even the 
newspaper ; and often at such times Mary, in the 
kitchen, would hear Mrs. Errol laughing with 
delight at the quaint things he said. 

** And, indade,” said Mary to the groceryman, 
‘nobody cud help laughin’ at the quare little 
ways of him —and his ould-fashioned sayin’s! 
Did n’t he come into my kitchen the noight the 
new prisident was nominated and shtand afore the 
fire, lookin’ loike a pictur’, wid his hands in his 
shmall pockets, an’ his innocent bit of a face as 
sayrious as a jedge? An’ sez he to me: ‘ Mary,’ 
sez he, ‘I’m very much int’rusted in the ‘lection,’ 
sez he. 
Are you a ’publican, Mary?’ ‘Sorra a bit,’ sez I; 
‘I’m the bist o’ dimmycrats!’ An’ he looks up 
at me wid a look that ud go to yer heart, and sez 
he: ‘ Mary,’ sez he, ‘the country will go to ruin.’ 
An’ nivvera day since thin has he let go by widout 
argyin’ wid me to change me polytics.”’ 

Mary was very fond of him, and very proud of 
him, too. She had been with his mother ever 
since he was born; and, after his father’s death, 
had been cook and housemaid and nurse and every- 
thing else. She was proud of his graceful, strong 
little body and his pretty manners, and especially 
proud of the bright curly hair which waved over 
his forehead and fell in charming love-locks on his 
shoulders. She was willing to work early and late 
to help his mamma make his small suits and keep 
them in order. 

‘*Ristycratic, is it?’ she would say. ‘‘ Faith, 
an’ I ’d loike to see the choild on Fifth Avey-oo0 as 
looks loike him an’ shteps out as handsome as him- 
self. An’ ivvery man, woman, and choild lookin’ 
afther him in his bit of a black velvet skirt made 
out of the misthress’s ould gownd; an’ his little 
head up an’ his curly hair flyin’ an’ shinin’. It’s 
loike a young lord he looks.” 

Cedric did not know that he looked like a young 
lord; he did not know what a lord was. His 
greatest friend was the groceryman at the corner 

the cross groceryman, who was never cross to 
him. His name was Mr. Hobbs, and Cedric ad- 
mired and respected him very much. He thought 
him a very rich and powerful person, he had so 


‘I ’m a ’publican, an’ so is Dearest. 
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many things in his store — prunes and figs and 
oranges and biscuits,— and he had a horse and 
wagon. Cedric was fond of the milkman and the 
baker and the apple-woman, but he liked Mr. 
Hobbs best of all, and was on terms of such intimacy 
with him that he went to see him every day, and 
often sat with him quite a long time, discussing 
the topics of the hour. It was quite surprising 
how many things they found to talk about — the 
Fourth of July, for instance. When they began 
to talk about the Fourth of July there really seemed 
no end to it. Mr. Hobbs had a very bad opinion 
of ‘‘ the British,” and he told the whole story of the 
Revolution, relating very wonderful and_patri- 
otic stories about the villainy of the enemy and the 
bravery of the Revolutionary heroes, and he even 
generously repeated part of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Cedric was 
so excited that his eyes 
shone and hischeeks were 
red and his curls were 
al' rubbed and tumbled 
into a yellow mop. He 
could hardly wait to eat 
his dinner after he went 
home, he was so anxious 
to tell his mamma. It 
was, perhaps, Mr. Hobbs 
who gave him his first 
interest in politics. Mr. 
Hobbs was fond of read- 
ing the newspapers, and 
so Cedric heard a great 
deal about what was go- 
ing on in Washington ; 
and Mr. Hobbs would 
tell him whether the 
President was doing his 
duty or not. And once, 
when there was an elec- 
tion, he found it all quite 
grand, and probably but 
for Mr. Hobbs and Ced- 
ric the country might 
have been wrecked. Mr. 
Hobbs took him to see a great torchlight proces- 
sion, and many of the men who carried torches 
remembered afterward a stout man who stood near 
a lamp-post and held on his shoulder a handsome 
little shouting boy, who waved his cap in the air. 

It was not long after this election, when Cedric 
was between seven and eight years old, that the 
very strange thing happened which made so won- 
derful a change in his life. It was quite curious, 
too, that the day it happened he had been talking to 
Mr. Hobbs about England and the Queen, and Mr. 
Hobbs had said some very severe things about the 
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aristocracy, being specially indignant against earls 
and marquises. It had been a hot morning; and 
after playing soldiers with some friends of his, 
Cedric had gone into the store to rest, and had 
found Mr. Hobbs looking very fierce over a piece 
of the /Wustrated London News, which contained 
a picture of some court ceremony. 

“‘Ah,” he said, ‘‘that ’s the way they go on now; 
but they ’ll get enough of it some day, when those 
they ’ve trod on rise and blow ’em up sky-high,— 
earls and marquises and all! It’s coming, and 
they may look out for it!” 

Cedric had perched himself as usual on the high 
stool and pushed his hat back, and put his hands 
in his pockets in delicate compliment to Mr. 
Hobbs. 

‘*Did you ever know many marquises, Mr. 


Hobbs?” Ced- 
ric inquired, 

-**or earls?” 

*“No,” an- 
swered Mr. 
Hobbs, with 
indignation ; 


“so THIS IS LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 
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‘*T guess not. I’d like to catch one of ’em inside 
here; that’sall! Ill have no grasping tyrants 
sittin’ ’round on my cracker-barrels ! ” 

And he was so proud of the sentiment that he 


looked around proudly and mopped his forehead. 
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‘* Perhaps they would n’t be earls if they knew 
any better,” said Cedric, feeling some vague sym- 
pathy for their unhappy condition. 

‘Would n’t they!” said Mr. Hobbs. ‘* They 
just glory init! It’s in’em. They ’re a bad lot.” 

They were in the midst of their conversation, 
when Mary appeared. Cedric thought she had 
come to buy some sugar, perhaps, but she had not. 
She looked almost pale and as if she were excited 
about something. 

‘*Come home, darlint,” she said; ‘‘ the mis- 
thress is wantin’ yez.” 

Cedric slipped down from his stool. 

** Does she want me to go out with her, Mary?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Hobbs. 1I’ll see 
you again.” 

He was surprised to see Mary staring at him in 
a dumfounded fashion, and he wondered why she 
kept shaking her head. 

** What ’s the matter, Mary?” he gaid. 
the hot weather?” 

** No,” said Mary, ‘‘ but there’s strange things 
happenin’ to us.” 

‘“*Has the sun given Dearest a headache?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

But it was not that. When he reached his own 
house there was a coupé standing before the door, 
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and some one was in the little parlor talking to his 
mamma. Mary hurried him up-stairs and put on 
his best summer suit of cream-colored flannel with 
the red scarf around the waist, and combed out his 
curly locks. 

‘**Lords, is it?” he heard her say. ‘‘ An’ the 
nobility an’ gintry. Och! bad cess to them! Lords 
indade — worse luck.” 

It was really very puzzling, but he felt sure his 
mamma would tell him what all the excitement 
meant, so he allowed Mary to bemoan herself with- 
out asking many questions. When he was dressed, 
he ran down-stairs and went into the parlor. A 
tall, thin old gentleman with a sharp face was sitting 
in an arm-chair. His mother was standing near 
by with a pale face, and he saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Oh! Ceddie!” she cried out, and ran to her 
little boy and caught him in her arms and kissed 
him in a little frightened, troubled way. ‘‘Oh! 
Ceddie, darling! ” 

The tall old gentleman rose from his chair and 
looked at Cedric with his sharp eyes. He rubbed 
his thin chin with his bony hand as he looked. 

He seemed not at all displeased. 

** Andso,” he said at last, slowly, — ‘‘and so this 
is little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


(To be continued.) 


A NOVEMBER EVENING. 


By CELIA THAXTER. 


THE autumn night is dark and cold; 

The wind blows loud; the year grows old, 
The dead leaves whirl and rustle chill; 
The cricket’s chirp is long and shrill; 
The skies that were so soft and warm 
Mutter and bode of gathering storm. 

And now, within the homes of men 

The sacred hearth-fires gleam again, 

And joy and cheer and friendship sweet 
Within the charméd circle meet. 


The children watch with new delight 

The first fire, dancing redly bright, 

That drives away the dark and cold; 

And Grace’s slender fingers hold 

A braided fan from Mexico, 

To make the broad flames flare and glow. 


Alert, alive, they leap and run 

Like fierce bright streamers of the sun 
They shine on Robert’s placid face, 
And tint the pensive cheek of Grace, 
And chase away the doubtful gloom 
From every corner of the room. 


O pleasant thought ! —that far and near 

Are gathering ‘round each _hearthstone 
dear 

Bright faces, happy smiles, and eyes 

Sweet with the summer’s memories ! 

O holy altar-fires of home! 

Tho’ far and wide the children roam, 

Your charm for them shall still endure 

With love so strong and peace so sure. 
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HALLOWEEN : WALK DOWN THE LANE AND BACK AGAIN, AND THEN STAND STILL, AND LISTEN ! 


NEW BITS OF TALK 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By H. H. (HELEN JACKSON.) 


I. THE MAGIC CLOCKs. 
(A parable in two parts.) 


ONE day, as four children, named Frank, James, 
Helen, and Elizabeth, were playing in front of 
their father’s house, a queer thing happened. 
They had not heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps; but suddenly they saw a little old man stand- 
ing in front of the gate, leaning over it and looking 
at them. 

He carried upon his back a big box strapped 
with leathern bands, and held in place by a wide 
band passing across his chest. 


‘Why, there ’s a peddler!” exclaimed Frank. 

‘Mamma never buys anything of peddlers, you 
know,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ She always tells Bridget 
to send them right away without calling her.” 

‘““You need not come in,” shouted James; 
‘* peddlers never sell anything here.” 

The old man did not move nor speak, but stood 
still, with his eyes fixed on the children, looking 
first at one, then at another. 

‘‘What a queer old man!” said Helen in a 
whisper, coming up closer to her brother Frank. 
‘*I wish he would go away. What makes him 
stare so at us?” 

‘* Why does n’t he speak?” said James. 
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‘Perhaps he is deaf and dumb, poor man,” 
said Elizabeth; and she took a few hesitating 
steps toward the gate. 

At this the old man smiled. When he smiled, 
his face became beautiful. A sort of light spread 
all over it. As soon as the children saw the smile, 
they all began to walk toward him. He seemed 
to draw them, insensibly. They were half afraid, 
and yet they could not stay away from him. 

‘“No, dear children,” he said; ‘* I am not deaf 
and dumb. I was only looking at your faces to 
see whether I should leave some of my magic 
clocks with you.” 

At the word ‘* magic,” Frank was at once all 
attention. He had a passion for conjurors’ tricks 
and for anything that was mystical. He thought 
he would rather be a prestidigitator than anything 
else in the world. 

‘What is there magical about your clocks?” he 
asked eagerly. ‘‘ I never heard of a magic clock.” 

“We could n’t buy any, Frank,” whispered 
Elizabeth. ‘*‘ Mamma would n’t let us.” 

** They are not for sale, little lady,” said the old 
man, smiling again. 

He had overheard her whisper. 
smile the children drew still nearer him. 
almost loved him. 

*“ Oh, do show them to us!” cried Frank. 


At this second 
They 


‘*T thought you said you were thinking whether 
you could leave some of them here,” said Helen, 
pettishly ; ‘‘and now you say they are not for sale. 
Then how could you leave them here ?” 

All the answer the old man made to this was to 
nod his head and say, as if to himself, ‘‘ She needs 


one!” And with that he slipped his box off his 
shoulders, set it down on the ground, and began to 
undo the leathern buckles. 

All the time that he was doing this, he kept 
repeating to himseif some strange words that the 
children could not understand. It sounded like 
poetry; but the language did not resemble any 
the children had ever heard. 

‘* What are you saying? Do talk English! 
can’t you,” exclaimed Helen hastily. She was a 
very quick-tempered little girl, and often said 
things that sounded as if she were very cross, when 
she was not cross at all, but only impatient. 

This time the old man looked at her sternly be- 
fore he nodded his head. 

‘* Yes,” he said,— ‘‘ she needs one badly !” 

At this, Helen slipped behind Frank and, pulling 
his jacket, whispered: ‘‘ Do make him go away, 
Frank! He frightens me.” 

**Be quiet!” said Frank angrily, pushing her 
back. ‘‘ Don’t be so foolish! I want to see the 
clocks !” 

**So, ho! He needs one, too!” said the old man, 
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without looking up, as he went on unbuckling 
strap after strap. 

**What does he mean?” said Elizabeth to 
James in a low tone. ‘‘ I am afraid he is crazy. 
Poor old man; what will become of him? ” 

At this the old man gave a smile that seemed 
to light up the whole place like a great sunbeam ; 
and he nodded his head three or four times; and 
he fixed his eyes on Elizabeth’s face with so beauti- 
ful an expression of good-will and affection, that she 
was ashamed of having thought he must be crazy. 

‘Good girl! good girl!” he said. ‘* Merry 
bells for you.” And as he spoke, he lifted out of his 
box a beautiful little white alabaster clock, not more 
than six inches high, and handed it to Elizabeth. 

** Oh, what a beauty ! ” she cried. 

‘* But what is magical about it?” asked Frank. 
** It looks just like other clocks.” 

**No, not like other clocks,” replied the old 
man, handing another one to Frank, and one to 
James, and one to Helen. They all were alike,— 
pure white alabaster, with gold faces, and wreaths 
of red roses painted on them. 

‘*T wonder if he stole them,’ 
to James. 

‘*Bang! bang! bang!” went the clock in her 
hands! You would n’t have thought so loud and 
harsh a note could come from so tiny a little 
clock. Helen was so frightened that she dropped 
it on the ground. 

**Oh!” cried Elizabeth, springing to catch it. 
“It will be broken! How could you say so un- 
kind a thing, Helen ?” 

‘Kling! kling! kling!” went the clock in 
Elizabeth’s hands, with a note 
canary’s voice; but she was as frightened as 
Helen had been, and dropped her clock just as 
quickly on the ground at her feet. 

But they were not broken or cracked, and the 
old man, who seemed strangely nimbie for his age, 
picked them both up before the two girls could reach 
them. Handing them back, he said, still smiling : 

‘*Magic clocks will stand a great many hard 
knocks without breaking.” 

All this time Frank was turning his over and 
over, and looking at a little glass set in the back, 
through which the machinery could be seen. Frank 
knew something about the construction of clocks 
and watches. He had an old silver watch of his 
own that he had more than once taken to pieces 
and put together again. 

‘“‘Humph! There is n’t anything magical about 
these clocks,” he declared at last, rather rudely. 
**T can see all the wheels. They ’re just such as 
are always in clocks.” 

‘Dong! dong! dong!” struck the clock in his 
hands in a sharp, squeaking tone, not so loud and 


’ whispered Helen 


as sweet as a 
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harsh as Helen’s, but disagreeable enough to make 
Frank start and cry out with surprise. He did not 
let ‘go of the clock, however, but held it even 
tighter, and began to look at it more closely. 

‘*Magic clocks! magic clocks!” said the old 
man; and as he spoke these words, he disappeared 
from sight. Big box, leathern straps, old man, 
sunny smile —all had vanished from under the 
children’s very eyes, as suddenly as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him up. 

‘* Why! where ’s he gone!” cried Elizabeth. 

Helen began to cry. 

** He ’s a witch,” she said. 

‘*Not a witch! you little goose,” said James, 
who was rather scared himself. ‘*‘ You mean a 
wizard,—a witch is a woman!” 


THE MAGIC CLOCKS. 
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a fact. Anyhow, we have the clocks, and we 
did n’t have to pay the old fellow anything.” 
‘Dong! dong! dong!” said his clock, in a 
loud, discordant note. This time Frank himself 
was a little frightened. He put his clock down a 
little apart from the others, stepped back a few 
paces, thrust his hands into his pockets and began 
to whistle. 
‘* They seem to strike every few minutes,” he said, 
‘* without any sort of time about it. That ’s queer.” 
** Let ’s keep perfectly still and watch them,’ 
said James, ‘‘ and see if they ‘ll do anything.” 
Five minutes, ten, fifteen passed. Not a sound 
from the clocks. Not a sound from the children. 
‘*I ’ve been thinking ” began Elizabeth, 
gently. 
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THE CHILDREN WATCH THEIR MAGIC CLOCKS, 


‘Bang! bang! bang!” went James’s clock, just 
as Helen’s had done when she spoke unkindly. 

James set it down on the ground, close to the 
fence, and stepped away from it a few feet. Helen 
and Elizabeth put theirs down in a line with it. 
Frank still held his in his hands, and was looking 
all about for the old man; upand down the street, 
even into the sky overhead. But there was not a 
trace of a human being in the street; not a cloud 
in the sky overhead. 

‘*Well, it does look like magic!” he said, ‘‘ that’s 


‘*Well, of course you have,” broke in Helen; 
“we all have been thinking! we ’re not ninnies.” 

‘*Whang! whang! whang!” went Helen’s clock 
in atone so spiteful and hateful that all four of the 
children jumped. 

‘‘That’s it! I knewit!” said Elizabeth. ‘I 
know what the magic is. The clocks will strike in 
that harsh way when we say mean, hateful things, 
and they ’ll make a musical sound when we say 
pleasant things, and that ’1l remind us all the time.” 

**T believe that ’s so,” said Frank, thoughtfully. 
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We don’t 
real 


‘‘] wish the old man had n’t gone. 
know how to wind them up. They ’re 
beauties.” 

‘¢ There is n’t any keyhole in them,” said James, 
who had been looking his over again, with close 
scrutiny. 

‘I believe they don’t need to be wound up,” 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘I think they ’ll keep on going 
always. They are n’t really clocks at all. They 
are just magic things, like the things in the ‘Ara- 
bian Nights.’”’ 

‘* That’s so,” said Frank. 
into the house, and show them to Mamma. 
der if she will let us keep them.” 

‘*T think she will,” said Helen, who was quite 
subdued by this time. ‘‘I think she ’ll be glad to 
keep anything that will make me speak pleasantly 
when I feel cross; and, as long as I live, I never 
want to hear another sound like that last loud one 
that my clock gave.” 

**Nor I,” said Frank. 


‘* Let’s take them 
I won- 


** Nor I,” said James. 


‘*T liked the sound mine made,” said Elizabeth ; 
‘*it was just like music.” 

‘* Well, I suppose it always will be, Lizzie,” said 
the other children, all speaking together; ‘‘ be- 
cause you are always so sweet and good-natured, 


’ 


you know.’ 
Upon which ail four of the clocks struck together 
three notes, so musical and sweet you would have 
said fairy-bells must have been ringing in the air. 
What the children’s mother said when she saw 
the clocks, I do not know; but she thought the 
children had imagined all about the clocks strik- 
ing; for it was a very queer thing, that no matter 
how loudly the clocks struck, nobody but their 
owners could hear the sounds. At first this used 
to frighten the children, especially Helen, whose 
clock, I am sorry to say, had to strike loudly and 
harshly many times in a week. But more and 
more they came to feel that the clocks were 
their friends; and that in some mysterious way 
which they could not understand, the old man 
who had brought them must be their friend too. 
‘*T think he ’ll be back again some day,” said 
Elizabeth, one evening when they all had been 
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CLOCKS. 


having a fine play together, and each one of them 
had been trying to make all the others have a 
good time, and the little clocks had all rung out 
together a lovely chime of sweet ‘‘ Kling-a-ling- 
lings.” ‘I think he ’ll come back to see whether 
we ’ve been helped by the clocks or not.” 

**T think so, too,” said Frank ; ‘‘ and if he does, 
I tell you, I’m going to grip his coat, and hold 
him tight till he ’s answered all our questions.” 

**T’ll be afraid to see him,” sighed poor little 
Helen. ‘‘I have such a dreadful temper. But I 
do try very hard to conquer it, nobody knows how 
hard, and I don’t mean ever to stop trying.” 

** Kling-a-kiing-ling! kling-ling! ling! ling,” 
said Helen’s clock, which she had under her arm. 
She hardly ever stirred without it, — she was so anx- 
ious to be reminded always when she spoke crossly. 

‘There! That’s a comfort!” she exclaimed. 
‘*Tt has n’t made so sweet a sound as that for three 
days.” 

‘No wonder,” said Frank, thoughtlessly ; 
** you ’ve been a perfect spit-fire these last three 
days; I’ve wondered what ailed you.”’ 

Helen’s eyes filled with tears, and she was just 
about to make some angry reply, when ‘‘ Bang! 
bang! bang!” came from Frank’s chamber win- 
dow, which stood wide open. His clock was stand- 
ing on the window-sill. 

‘*T was caught that time,” said Frank. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Helen. I did n’t mean to make you feel badly. 
I am very sorry I said it.” 

‘* Kling-a-ling,” said the little clock, in a gentle, 
soft note. 

‘Does n’t it sound like ‘all right,’ when they 
ring that way?” said Elizabeth. ‘‘It is almost 
like a real voice speaking. I just wish the old 
man would come back!” she continued. ‘‘I’d like 
to thank him. We never thanked him, you know. 
He vanished so quickly.” 

‘*T think he’ll come,” replied Frank. ‘‘ Magicians 
always do come back, in fairy stories. Don’t you 
know, in so many stories it says, ‘And the magician 
re-appeared?’” 

‘‘ That’s so!” echoed James, ‘‘1’m sure he ’ll 
come back.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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[A Thanksgiving-day Story.| 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


“WHat do you wish, Barty O’Flanigan?” 

Miss Sarah Wilhelmina Appleby put her head 
out at the window and spoke ratHer impatiently. 

Barty O’Flanigan was a small boy with a big 
basket and a bigger voice, while his brogue was 
something wonderful to hear. 

‘It ’s the foine fat turrkey the misthress is afther 
promisin’ me fur me Thanksgivin’ I ’m wantin’,” 
replied Barty. ‘‘ Shure, did n’t 1 ketch her ould 
horrse as was afther runnin’ away, an’ hould him 
till the arrums iv me was broke intirely? An’ sez 
the misthress to me, sez she, ‘ Barty,’ sez she, 
‘come up an’ take your pick iv me foine fat turr- 
keys fur your Thanksgivin’ dinner,’ sez she. An’ 
it ’s here I am, Miss, be the same token.” 

Miss Sarah Wilhelmina remembered her aunt’s 
promise. ‘‘ But Tim has gone to the station,” she 
said. ‘* You ’ll have to come again when he can 
catch one for you.” 

‘¢ An’ why could n’t I ketch it meself, an’ me 
mother waitin’ to pluck the feathers aff it, an’ the 
misthress sayin’ I could have me pick?” queried 
Barty insinuatingly. 

“¢IT don’tknowwhether youcould catch one, Barty ; 
you ’resosmall,” said Sarah Wilhelmina doubtfully. 

‘« The legs ov me is long,” said Barty, displaying 
them with pride, ‘‘ an’ I can ketch any thing at 
all, so me mother sez — barrin’ the maysles.” 

Now Sarah Wilhelmina was in a hurry, for she 
was going away to spend Thanksgiving; and 
Martha Washington was down cellar and Mancy 
had gone on an errand. 

**T know Aunt Doxy would n’t wish him to be 
disappointed,” she said to herself; and then she 
added aloud, ‘‘ Oh, well, Barty; you may catch 
one if you can; all the turkeys are out in the 
field”; and with that, Sarah Wilhelmina rushed 
off to her train, while Barty betook himself to the 
field where the doomed Thanksgiving turkeys 
were enjoying the frosty November air. 

Two hours afterward Miss Eudoxia Appleby, 
the mistress of Pine Hill Farm, reached home 
with her small niece, Rebecca Ellen, and her 
nephew Thaddeus. 

‘*I ’m almost sorry I let Sarah Wilhelmina go,” 
said Aunt Doxy sadly. ‘‘1’m afraid we shall 


have a very lonely Thanksgiving.” 
As they usually had very jolly Thanksgivings at 
Pine Hill Farm, Becky and Thaddy grew sad also, 


and Becky, looking wistfully out of the window at 
a little house at the foot of the hill, said : 

‘* Better ’vite the people at the cottage; then ’t 
would n’t be lonesome.” 

Aunt Doxy spoke severely, almost sharply. 
** Becky,” she said, ‘‘those people in the cottage 
are not such as I approve of, and neither of you 
children must even go near the fence.” 

Nobody in Cressbrook knew just what to think 
of the ‘‘cottage people,” as Aunt Doxy called 
them. They had taken the little house in the 
early spring, and had added peaks and gables and 
little piazzas to it, and had painted it in red and 
olive and yellow, until Aunt Doxy declared it 
a dreadful sight to see. 

And she did n’t like the looks of the people any 
better. They wore fantastic finery and appeared 
as if they were always going to a fancy-dress ball. 
The man who took care of their horse and cow 
had been seen in a Roman toga. The lady of the 
house fed the chickens in a Mother Hubbard dress 
of sea-green organdie, with a poke bonnet on her 
head and a ridiculous dove perched on _ her 
shoulder. And the children —-a boy and girl of 
about the same ages as Thaddy and Becky— 
looked like a little grandfather and grandmother 
who had just stepped out of some old picture- 
frame,—or so Aunt Doxy thought. She even 
contemplated building a very high fence between 
the two gardens, lest Becky and Thaddy should 
take an interest in the small antique-looking per- 
sons who lived in the queer cottage. 

Of course they took an interest in them, and 
many stolen glances besides; they soon found out 
in some way that the children at the cottage were 
named Rupert and Marguerite, and that they were 
kind and pleasant playmates. 

But in the midst of the children’s horrifying as- 
sertion to Aunt Doxy, that they did n’t believe 
Rupert and Marguerite were very bad children 
after all, there came a revelation that almost took 
the good lady’s breath away. 

Emancipation, or Mancy, was the very black 
daughter of the equally black Martha Washington, 
whom Miss Eudoxia had imported from the South 
for household ‘‘ helps” soon after the war. And 
Mancy now burst, almost breathless, into the room 
with the cry: 

** Oh, Miss Doxy! de Princess gone!” 
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‘*Gone? She hasn’t flown over the cottage 


fence, has she?” exclaimed Aunt Doxy, in great 
consternation. 


‘“‘Wus ’n dat,” declared Martha Washington, 
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pea-fowls —‘‘ Prince and Princess Charming.” The 
Prince was a great, splendidly shaped peacock, with 
a magnificent display of tail-feathers; the Princess 
was of a dull color, and had no tail-feathers to 


“Met? ( Sener 


“THE LADY OF THE HOUSE FED THE CHICKENS, IN A MOTHER HUBBARD DRESS.” 


bustling in after her daughter. ‘‘ Wus ’n dat, 

Miss Doxy ! she ’s been pulled /vvo de fence!” 
Aunt Doxy was fond of pets and had a great 

many, but her heart was especially set upon her 


She was chiefly remarkable for a very 
But Aunt Doxy seemed fonder 
Perhaps it was because 


spread. 
discordant voice. 
of her than of the Prince. 

everybody disparaged her. 
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‘** Pulled through the fence ! Why, what do you 
mean ?” she cried. 

Martha Washington’s fat and jolly face was 
gloomy with prophecy. 

‘¢ Yo’ knows, for a fac’, Miss Doxy,” she said, 
**how ’tractive dem peacocks has allays b’en to de 
fam’ly down dar,” and she pointed a fat, disap- 
proving finger at the cottage, for Martha Wash- 
ington shared her mistress’s prejudices. ‘‘ De gem- 
man hisself done sit on de fence in de br’ilin’ sun, 
a-takin’ of dem off wiv his pencil, an’ de leetle gal 
say her mammy done want a fan made out ob de 
Prince’s tail. And see yar, Miss Doxy,’’— Martha 
Washington solemnly drew from her pocket a 
brownish-drab feather,—‘‘I done fin’ dis stickin’ 
in de cottage fence whar de pore bird was pulled 
froo.”” And Martha Washington spread out both 
her fat hands, as if to emphasize her proof of the 
‘* cottage people’s” guilt. 

Aunt Doxy was overcome. ‘‘ O my poor Prin- 
cess!” she said. ‘‘ What could they want it for?” 

‘Why, to eat, Miss Doxy, o’ course,” declared 
Martha Washington. ‘‘ Dat sort o’ s’picious folks 
allays get de curusest t’ings to eat. Dey took 
Princess for deir T’anksgibin’ dinner.” 

‘What ignorant, barbarous people they must 
be — to eat a peacock!” said Aunt Doxy. ‘‘I cer- 
tainly must write a letter of remonstrance, and 
see what excuse they can offer for so unchristian 
an act.” 

Aunt Doxy was considered by her fellow-workers 
in church and Sunday-school as having an 
especial gift for dealing with transgressors. So 
she seated herself at her desk, and proceeded to 
the task of bringing her sinful neighbors to a sense 
of their great wickedness. She did not hesitate 
to show them plainly the wrong of which they 
had been guilty, and she did not even deem it 
fitting that, as was often the case with her, jus- 
tice should be tempered with mercy. Aunt Doxy 
sadly feared that her objectionable neighbors were 
hardened offenders, whose hearts could not be 
easily touched. 

‘Here, Thaddy,” she said, as she folded her 
note, ‘‘ you may carry this to the cottage; come 

back just as soon as you have delivered it — do you 
hear?” 

And Thaddy, overjoyed at this opportunity to 
enter forbidden ground and have even a few 
moments of Rupert’s society, replied, ‘‘ Yes ’m,” 
with suspicious docility, and ran off like a flash. 

‘¢T hopes nuffin ’ll happen to dat boy,” muttered 
Martha Washington gloomily, as she went about 
her Thanksgiving-day preparations. She evidently 
believed there were no limits to the enormities of 
which the cottage people were capable. 

Half an hour passed by, and then Becky said, 
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looking enviously toward the cottage, with her 
nose flattened against the window-pane: ‘‘I won- 
der why Thaddy does n’t come back?” 

Aunt Doxy looked up in great alarm, ‘* Had 
n’t he come back?” she asked. How could she 
have forgottenhim? But surely they could not be 
wicked enough to harm a child. 

Tim was dispatched in great haste in search of 
the missing boy. He found him in the grove be- 
hind the cottage, playing with Rupert. Thaddy 
was silent and ashamed under Aunt Doxy’s re- 
proof. Rupert had coaxed him to play, and he 
had played. That was all he would say, except the 
expression of his opinion that ‘‘ Rupert was a good 
boy, and was going to have a donkey with long 
ears.” It was evident that, in spite of the melan- 
choly fate of the poor Princess, Thaddy had a 
great longing for the society at the cottage. 

Miss Doxy sat up late, expecting a message of 
some sort from her neighbors, but none came. 
Poor Prince Charming was uttering doleful and 
discordant cries for the lost partner of his joys 
and sorrows. 

** Oh, how truly thankful I could be to-morrow,” 
thought Aunt Doxy, ‘‘if those people had only 
gone back to town!” 

But when she arose in the morning, a bright and 
jolly Thanksgiving sun was peeping above the 
gables of the little red, olive, and yellow cottage, 
and an ample Thanksgiving smoke was pouring 
out of its chimney. 

Aunt Doxy seated herself at the breakfast table 
sad at heart. The children said little, and the poor 
peacock recommenced his wailing. Suddenly 
there came a violent knocking at the back door. 
‘* The answer to my letter,” thought Aunt Doxy. 

But it was n’t. For the next moment there 
burst into the room a stout Irishwoman with a big 
basket, dragging in a shame-faced boy — Mrs. 
O’Flanigan and Barty ! 

From the basket arose a voice — muffled and 
hoarse, but still familiar, and sounding like sweet 
music to Aunt Doxy’s ear. 

**O Miss Appleby, mum,” said Mrs. O’F lanigan, 
‘*it’s kilt intoirely I am, mum, wid shame, an’ the 
hairt iv me is broke, so it is, that ivver I’d see the 
day whin me own boy —an’ his fayther as sinsible 
aman as ivver shtepped in two shoes — wud n’t 
know the difference betwane a turrkey an’ a pay- 
cock! Shure, he sez yersilf was away ’ an the 
young leddy guv him lave to pick out a turrkey 
for himsilf, and he tuk this wan, so he did, for a 
foine large turrkey, and him a-thryin’ to wring the 
neck ov it when I hears the quare voice ov the 

craythur. And sez I, ‘ Whativer air ye about, 
ye spalpane ?’ sez I; ‘it do be Miss Appleby’s pay- 
cock ye have there.’ An’ he havin’ the neck of 
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the poor baste half wrung, an’ the craythur near 
kilt, 1 was afeerd to bring her hometil ye. An’ 
shure, I shplinthered up the neck ov her and 
docthered her up wid swate ile, an’ last night she’d 
ate a bit, an’ this marnin’ her voice had grown that 
swate and nat-chooral ’t would bring tears to the 
oies ov yer. And, sez I to Barty, sez I, ‘Come 
along up to Miss Appleby’s wid me,’ sez I, ‘ an’ if 
it is n’t hangin’ ye ’ll get,’ sez I, ‘ it ’s in the cowld 
jail ye Il spind yer Thanksgivin’-day,’ sez I, ‘ fur 
murtherin’ ov her poor baste ov a paycock — an’ ye 
wud have murthered her but for me,’ sez I. ” 

Barty looked as dejected as anything so small 
could well look; but he lifted up his gruff little 
voice courageously. 

‘* Shure, I nivver knew that a craythur could be 
a paycock widout a tail, at all, at all,” he said 
piteously, ‘‘ an’ seein’ it war n’t manin’ any harrum 
I was, an’ the hairt ov me quite broke intoirely, an’ 
me mither’s,—an’ we not havin’ anythin’ barrin’ 
praties for our Thanksgivin’ dinner, shure ye moit 
lave me off, Miss Appleby, mum,—an’ shure I ’Il niv- 
ver come where I hear the voice ov a paycock agin.” 

Aunt Doxy was so happy to have her dear 
Princess restored that she could blame no one. 
**Never mind, Barty, you need n’t feel badly,” she 
said. ‘‘You shall have the turkey I promised 
you; a fine, fat one, and all ready for the oven. 
— But, oh, dear,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ if I only had n’t 
written that letter.” 

Barty’s woe-begone look gave place to a beam 
of happiness; but as he and his mother went off 
with a fine turkey in the big basket, he still pro- 
tested that ‘‘shure it was not a right baste at all, 
at all, that pertinded to be a paycock an’ had n’t 
no iligint tail-feathers.” 

Aunt Doxy was still bemoaning Aer sad mistake 
when Martha Washington, who felt that perhaps 
she was somewhat to blame in the matter, came in 
with a letter. 

** Oh, dear, is it the answer?” said Aunt Doxy. 

**Reckon not, Miss Doxy, it done come froo de 
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post-offis,”” replied Martha Washington, scanning 
it closely. ‘‘’Pears like it might be from Miss Sarah 
Wilhelmina.” 

*“Oh! oh!” cried Aunt Doxy, as she read the 
letter, ‘‘ what do you suppose Sarah Wilhelmina 
says? She says that Mrs. Gracey knows the peo- 
ple in the cottage very well, and that she congrat- 
ulates me on having such delightful neighbors. 
They are Mr. A——, the celebrated artist, and his 
family ; and Mrs. A is a daughter of my old 
minister, Dr. Forristall, who is going to spend 
Thanksgiving with them!” 

Aunt Doxy dropped the letter in her lap. 
that letter, that dreadful letter!” she said. 
must they think of me?” 

But now Thaddy looked up suddenly from a 
thoughtful consideration of the yellow kitten’s eyes. 

** Are you sorry you wrote it, Aunt Doxy; true as 
you live, and never doso again?” heasked solemnly, 
‘*and would you be a little easy on a fellow if — 
if—if an accident had happened to that letter?” 

‘*Why, Thaddeus, what do you mean? Tell me 
instantly,” said Aunt Doxy. 

** Well,” confessed Thaddy, ‘‘ you see, before I 
rang the bell at the cottage Rupert asked me to play 
with him, and we went out to the grove back of the 
house, and he was making a kazoo on a comb and 
wanted a piece of paper, and so I pulled that let- 
ter out of my pocket, without thinking what it was, 
and tore it up, and I’m awful sorry, but ——” 

‘* Thaddy, it was very, very wrong of you to be 
so careless and disobedient,” said Aunt Doxy ; ‘‘ but 
this time I do believe it was an interposition of 


” 





** Oh, 
** What 


Providence. 

And soon another letter was dispatched to the 
cottage, and Aunt Doxy followed it with an invi- 
tation to dinner. And Mr. A and Mrs. A 
and Rupert and Marguerite all came up from the 
cottage, and so did Dr. Forristall. And so it came 
to pass that they had a jolly Thanksgiving at Pine 
Hill Farm after all. And Barty O’Flanigan had 
his turkey, too. 








ITS “SHINE.” 


By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


** WILL you pull back the curtains, Mamma?” he 
said ; ; 
“There ’s a beautiful moon to-night, 
And I want to lie right here in my bed 
And watch it, so yellow and bright.” 


So I tried to arrange the curtains and bed 
For the dear little laddie of mine. 


‘*Can you see it now?” ‘‘ No,” he cheerfully said, 
‘* But I can see its beautiful shine.” 


Dear baby! his innocent answer I prize. 
It is full of a meaning divine ; 
When the bright things we wish drift away 
from our eyes, 
May not we, too, rejoice in their ‘‘ shine?” 
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CANDY COUNTRY. 


By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 





**T SHALL take Mamma’s red sun-umbrella; it 
is so warm,—and none of the children at school will 
have one like it,”’ said Lilly, one day, as she went 
through the hall. ; 





“AWAY SHE WENT, RIGHT UP IN THE AIR.” 


‘¢ The wind is very high; I’m afraid you ’ll be 
blown away if you carry that big thing,” called 
nurse from the window. 

‘¢T wish I could be blown away; I always wanted 
to go up ina balloon,” answered Lilly, as she strug- 
gled out of the gate. 

She managed quite well until she came to the 
bridge, where she stopped to look over the railing 
at the fast-running water below, and the turtles 
sunning themselves on the rocks. Lilly was fond 
of throwing stones at the turtles; she thought it 
funny to watch them tumble with a headlong 


splash into the water. Now, when she saw three 
big fellows close by, she stooped for a stone, but 
just at that very minute a gale of wind nearly 
took the umbrella out of her hand. She clutched 
it tightly ; and away she went like a thistle-down, 
right up in the air, over river and hill, houses 
and trees, faster and faster and faster, till her 
head spun around, her breath was all gone, and 
she had to let go. The dear red umbrella 
flew away like a leaf; and Lilly fell down, down, 
till she came crash into a tree which grew in so 
curious a place that she forgot her fright as she sat 
looking about her. 

The tree looked as if it were made of glass or 
colored sugar; for she could look through the red 
cherries, the green leaves, and the brown branches. 
An agreeable aroma came to her nose. ‘‘Oh,” she 
cried at once, as would any child have said, ‘‘I 
smell candy!” She picked a cherry and ate it. 
Oh, how good it was! —all sugar and no stone. 
The next discovery was so delightful that she 
nearly fell off her perch; for by touching her 
tongue here and there, she found the whole tree 
was made of candy. What a pleasure to sit and 
break off twigs of barley sugar, candied cher- 
ries, and leaves that tasted like peppermint and 
sassafras! 

Lilly rocked in the branches and ate away until 
she had finished the top of the little tree; then 
she climbed down and strolled along, making 
more surprising and agreeable discoveries as she 
went, 

What looked like snow under her feet was white 
sugar; the rocks were lumps of chocolate; the flow- 
ers were of all colors and tastes; and every sort of 
fruit grew on those delightful trees. Little white 
houses soon appeared; and in them lived the 
dainty candy people, all made from the best sugar, 
and painted to look like real people. Dear little 
men and women, looking as if they had stepped 
off of cakes and bonbons, went about in their gay 
sugar clothes, laughing and talking in sweet-toned 
voices. Bits of babies rocked in open-work cradles 
and sugar boys and girls played with sugar toy 
in a very natural way. Carriages rolled along 
the jujube streets, drawn by red and yellow barley 
horses; cows fed in the green fields, and sugar 
birds sang in the candy trees. 

Lilly listened, and in a moment she understood, 
in some way, just what the song said,— 
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When two friends kiss, 
For they honey sip 
From lip to lip! 

And all you meet, 

In house or street, 

At work or at play, 
Sweethearts are they 


* Sweet! Sweet! 
Come, come and eat 
Dear little girls 
With yellow curls; 
For here you ’ll find 
Sweets to your mind. 
On every tree 
Sugar-plums you ’ll see ; 
In every dell 
Grows the caramel; 
Over every wall 
Gum-drops fall ; 
Molasses flows 
Where our river goes; 
Under your feet 
Lies sugar sweet; 
Over your head 
Grow almonds red. 
Our lily and rose 
Are not for the nose; 
Our flowers we pluck 
To eat or suck; 
And, oh! what bliss 


So, little dear, 
Pray feel no fear; 
Go where you will; 
Eat, eat your fill; 
Here is a feast 
From west to east; 
And you can say, 
Ere you go away: 
* At last I stand 
In dear Candy-land.’ 
Sweet! Sweet! 
Tweet! Tweet! 
Tweedle-dee! 
Tweedle-dee !” 


‘* That is the most interesting song I ever heard,” 
said Lilly, clapping her hands and dancing along 
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toward a fine palace of white cream candy, with 

pillars of striped peppermint-stick, and a roof of 

frosting that made it look like Milan Cathedral. 
**T "ll live here, and eat candy all day long, 
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with no tiresome school or patchwork to spoil my 
fun,” said Lilly. 

So she ran up the chocolate steps into the pretty 
rooms, where all the chairs and tables were of every 
colored candy, and the beds of spun sugar. A 
fountain of lemonade supplied drink ; and floors of 
ice-cream that kept people and 
things from sticking together, as they would have 
done, had it been warm. 

For some time Lilly was quite happy, in going 
about, tasting the many different kinds of sweets, 
talking to the little people, who were very amiable, 
and finding out curious things about them and 
their country. 

The babies were plain sugar, but the grown 
people had different flavors. The young ladies were 
mostly violet, rose, or orange; the gentlemen were 
apt to have cordials of some sort inside of them, 
as she found when she slyly ate one now and then, 
and as a punishment had her tongue bitten by the 
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hot, strong taste. The old people were peppermint, 
clove, and such comfortable flavors, good for pain ; 
but the old maids were lemon, flag-root, and all 
sorts of sour, bitter things, and were not eaten 
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much. Lilly soon learned to know the characters 
of her new friends by a single taste, and some 
she never touched but once. The dear babies 
melted in her mouth, and the delicately flavored 
young ladies she was very fond of. Dr. Ginger 
was called to her more than once when so much 
candy made her teeth ache, and she found him a 
very hot-tempered little man; but he stopped 
the pain, so she was glad to see him. 

A lime-drop boy and a little pink checkerberry 
girl were her favorite playmates ; and they had fine 
times making mud-pies by scraping the chocolate 
rocks and mixing this dust with honey from the 
wells near by. These pies they could eat; and 
Lilly thought this much better than throwing them 
away, as she had todoat home. They had candy- 
pulls very often, and made swings of long loops of 
molasses candy, and birds’-nests with almond eggs, 
out of which came birds that sang sweetly. They 
played foot-ball with big bull’s-eyes, sailed in sugar 
boats on lakes of syrup, fished in rivers of molasses, 
and rode the barley horses all over the country. 

Lilly discovered that it never rained, but that it 
white-sugared. There was no sun, as it would 
have been too hot; but a large yellow lozenge 
made a nice moon, and there were red and white 
comfits for the stars. 

All the people lived on sugar, and never quar- 
reled. No one was ill; and if any one was 
broken, as sometimes happened with so brittle 
creatures, the fractured parts were just stuck to- 
gether and all was right again. When they grew 
old they became thinner and thinner, till there was 
danger of their vanishing. Then the friends of the old 
person bore him to the great golden urn, always full 
of a certain fine syrup, which stood in their largest 
temple; and into that he was dipped and dipped 
till he was stout and strong again, and went home 
as good as new, to enjoy himself for a long time. 

This was very interesting to Lilly, and she went 
to many such rejuvenations. But the weddings 
were better still; for the lovely white brides were 
so sweet that Lily longed to eat them. The feasts 
were delicious; the guests all went in their best 
clothes, and danced at the ball till they grew so 
warm that half-a-dozen would stick together and 
would have to be taken to the ice-cream room to 
cool off. Then the happy pair would drive away 
in a fine carriage with white horses to a new palace 
in some other part of the country, and Lilly would 
have another pleasant place to visit. 

But by and by, when she had seen everything, 
and eaten so many sweet things that at last she 
longed for plain bread and butter, she began to be 
cross, as children always are when they live on 
candy ; and the little people wished she would go 
away, for they were afraid of her. No wonder, 
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for she would sometimes catch up a dear sugar baby 
and eat it, or break some respectable old grand- 
mamma all into bits because she reproved her for 
her naughty ways. Finally, Lilly calmly sat down 
on the biggest church, crushing it flat, and one day 
in a pet, she even tried to poke the moon out of 
the sky. The King ordered her to go home; but 
she said, ‘‘I wont!” and, with a petulant motion, 
she knocked off his head, crown and all. 

Such a wail went up at this awful deed that she 





‘¢; wonT!” 


ran away out of the city, fearing that some one would 
put poison in her candy, since she had no other food. 

**T suppose I shall bring up somewhere if I keep 
on walking; and I can’t starve, though I hate the 
sight of this horrid stuff,” she said to herself, as she 
hurried over the mountains of Gibraltar rock that 
divided the city of Saccharissa behind her from the 
great desert of brown sugar that lay beyond. 

Lilly marched bravely across this desert for a long 
time, and saw at last a great smoke in the sky, 
smelt a spicy smell, and felt a hot wind blowing 
toward her. 

‘*T wonder if there are sugar savages here, roast- 
ing and eating some poor traveler like me,” she 
said, thinking of Robinson Crusoe and other wan- 
derers in strange lands. 

She crept carefully along till she saw a settle- 
ment of little huts very like mushrooms, for they 
were made of cookies set on lumps of brown sugar. 
Queer people, looking as if made of gingerbread, 
were working very busily around several stoves 
which seemed to be baking away at a great rate. 

**T ’ll creep nearer and see what sort of people 
they are beforeI show myself,” thought Lilly, going 
into a grove of spice trees and sitting down ona 
stone which proved to be the plummy sort of cake 
we used to call Brighton Rock. 

Presently one of the tallest men came striding 
toward the trees with a pan, evidently to get spice ; 
and before Lilly could run away he saw her. 
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** Hullo, what do you want?” he asked, staring 
at her with his black-currant eyes, while he briskly 
picked the bark off a cinnamon tree. 

‘*T ’m traveling, and should like to know what 
place this is, if you please,” answered Lilly, very 
politely, as she was rather frightened. 

‘‘Cake-land. Where did you come from?” 
asked the gingerbread man, in a crisp tone of 
voice. 

‘*T was blown into the Candy country, and have 
been there a long time; but I grew tired of it and 
ran away to find something better.” 

‘* Sensible child!” and the man smiled till Lilly 
thought his cheeks would crumble. ‘‘ You ’ll like 
it better here with us Cake-folk than with the lazy 
Bonbons, who never work and are all for show. 
They wont recognize us, though we all are related 
through our grandparents Sugar and Molasses. 
We are busy folk; so they turn up their noses 
and don’t speak when we meet at parties. Poor 
creatures,— silly, and sweet, and unsubstantial ! 
I pity ’em.” 

“Could I make you a visit? I ’d like to see 
how you live and what you do. I ’msure it must 
be interesting,” said Lilly, picking herself up after 
a tumble, having eaten nearly all the cake she 
was sitting on, she was so hungry. 

‘Of course you can,” said her friend. 
on! I can talk while I work.” 

And the funny gingerbread man trotted away 
toward his kitchen, which was full of pans, rolling- 
pins, and molasses jugs. 

**Sit down. I shall be at leisure as soon as this 
batch is baked. There are still some wise people 
down below who like gingerbread, and I have my 
hands full,” he said, dashing about, stirring, roll- 
ing out, and slapping the brown dough into pans, 
which he whisked into the oven and out again so 
fast that Lilly knew there must be magic about it 
somewhere. 

Every now and then he threw her a delicious 
cookie warm from the oven. She liked the queer 
fellow, and soon began to ask all sorts of questions, 
as she was very curious about this country. 

‘What is your name, sir?” she ventured, first. 

**Ginger-Snap,” he answered, briskly. 

Lilly thought it a good name; for he was very 
quick, and she fancied he could be short and sharp 
if he liked. 

‘*Where does all this cake go?” she asked, 
after she had watched a great many other kitchens 
full of workers, who all were of different kinds of 
cake, and each making its own sort. 

**T "ll show you by and by,” answered Snap, 
beginning to pile up the heaps of gingerbread on 
a little car that ran along a track leading to some 
distant store-room, Lilly thought. 
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**Don’t you become tired of doing this all the 
time?” she asked. 

** Yes; but I wish to be promoted, and I never 
shall be till I ’ve done my best, and won the prize 
here,” Snap explained. 

** Oh, tell me about it!” 
the prize, and how are you promoted ? 


** What is 
Is this a 


cried Lilly. 


cooking-school ?”’ 

** Yes; the prize for best gingerbread is a cake 
of condensed yeast,” said Snap. ‘‘ That puts a soul 
into me, and I begin to rise until I am able to float 
over the hills yonder into the blessed land of bread, 
and be one of the happy creatures who are always 
wholesome, always needed, and without which the 
world below would be in a bad way.” 

‘*Dear me! that is the queerest thing I ’ve 
heard yet!” said Lilly. ‘‘ But I don’t wonder you 
want to go; I’m tired of sweets myself, and just 
long for a good piece of bread, though I always 
used to want cake and candy at home.” 

** Ah, my dear, you ’Il learn a great deal here; 
and you are lucky not to have fallen into the 
clutches of Giant Dyspepsia, who always gets 
people if they eat too much of such rubbish as 
cake and candy, and scorn wholesome bread. I 
leave my ginger behind when I go, and become 
white and round and beautiful, as you will see. 
The Gingerbread family have never been as foolish 
as some of the other cakes. Wedding-cake is the 
worst; such extravagance in the way of wine and 
spice and fruit I never saw, and such a mess to eat 
when it’s done! I don’t wonder it makes people 
sick; serves ’em right.” And Snap flung down a 
pan with a bang that made Lilly jump. 

** Sponge-cake is n’t bad, is it? Mamma lets 
me eat it, but I like frosted pound-cake better, 
said, looking over to the next kitchen, where piles 
of that sort of cake were being iced. 

‘* Poor stuff. No substance. Ladies’ fingers 
will do for babies, but Pound has too much butter 
to be wholesome. Let it alone, and eat cookies 
or seed-cakes, my dear. Now, come along; I’m 
ready.” And Snap trundled away his car-load at 
a great pace. 

Lilly ran behind to pick up whatever fell, and 
looked about her as she went, for this was certainly 
a very queer country. Lakes of eggs all beaten 
up, and hot springs of saleratus foamed here and 
there, ready for use. The earth was brown sugar 
or ground spice; and the only fruits were raisins, 
dried currants, citron, and lemon peel. It was a 
very busy place; for every one cooked all the time, 
and never failed and never seemed tired, though 
they were always so hot that they only wore sheets 
of paper for clothes. There were piles of it to put 
over the cake, so it should n’t burn; and they 
made cooks’ white caps and aprons of it, which 
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looked very fine. A large clock made of a flat 
pancake, with cloves to mark the hours and two 
toothpicks for hands, showed them how long to 
bake things; and in one place an ice wall was 
built around a lake of butter, which they cut in 
lumps as they wanted it. 

‘Here we are. Now, stand aside while I pitch 
’em down,” said Snap, stopping at last before a 
hole in the ground where a dumb-waiter, with a 
name over it, hung ready. 

There were many holes all about, and many 
dumb-waiters, each with a special name ; and Lilly 
was amazed when she read ‘‘ Weber,” ‘‘ Copeland,” 
“‘Dooling,”* and others, which she knew very 
well. 

Over Snap’s place was the name ‘‘ Newmarch,”’ 
and Lilly said: ‘* Why, that’s where Mamma gets 
her hard gingerbread, and Weber’s is where we 
go for ice-cream. Do you make cake for them?” 

‘‘Yes, but no one knows it. It’s one of the 





‘GOOD JOKE, Is N’T IT?” 

secrets of the trade. We cook for all the confec- 
tioners, and people think the good things come 
out of the cellars under their shops. Good joke, 
is n’t it?” And Snap laughed till a crack came 
in his neck and made him cough. 

Lilly was so surprised that she sat down on a 
warm queen’s-cake that happened to be near, and 
watched Snap send down load after load of ginger- 
bread to be eaten by children, who would have 
liked it much better if they had only known, as did 
she, where it all came from. 

As she sat on the queen’s cake there came 
up through the nearest hole, which was marked 
‘*Copeland,” the clatter of many spoons, the 
smell of many dinners, and the sound of many 
voices calling:—‘‘ One vanilla, two strawberries, 
and a Charlotte Russe”; ‘‘ Three stews, cup coffee, 
dry toast”; ‘‘ Roast chicken and apple without!” 
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‘“*Dear me! it seems as if I were there,” said 
Lilly, longing to hop down, but afraid of the bump 
at the other end. 

** That ’s done. Come along. I’ll ride you back,” 
called Snap, shying the last cookie after the dumb- 
waiter as it went slowly out of sight with its spicy 
load. 

**] wish you ’d teach me to cook. It must be 
great fun, and Mamma wants me to learn; only our 
cook hates to have me around the kitchen, and she 
is so cross that I don’t like to try, at home,” said 
Lilly as she went trundling back on Snap’s car. 

** Better wait till you go to Bread-land, and 
learn to make bread. It’s a great art, and worth 
knowing. Don’t waste your time on cake, though 
plain gingerbread is n’t bad to have in the house. 
I ll teach you that in a jiffy, if the clock does n’t 
strike my hour too soon,” answered Snap, helping 
her down. 

‘* What hour ?” inquired Lilly. 

‘* Why, the hour of my freedom. I shall never 
know when I’ve done my task until I’m called 
by the chimes and go to get my soul,” answered 
Snap, turning his currant eyes anxiously toward 
the clock. 

‘*T hope you wé/7 have time,” said Lilly as she 
fell to work with all her might, after Snap had 
fitted her with a paper apron and a cap like his. 

It was not hard; for when she was about to 
make a mistake, a spark flew out of the fire and 
burnt her in time to remind her to look at the 
recipe, which was hung up before her on a sheet 
of gingerbread in a frame of pie-crust; the direc- 
tions had been written on it while it was soft and 
baked in. The third sheet she made came out of the 
oven spicy, light, and brown; and Snap, giving it 
one poke with his finger, said, ‘‘ That ’s all right. 
Now you know. Here ’s your reward.” 

He handed her a recipe-book made of thin 
sheets of sugar gingerbread held together by a gel- 
atine binding, with her name stamped on the back, 
and each leaf crimped with a cake-cutter in a 
very delightful manner. 

Lilly was charmed with it, but had no time to 
read all it contained; for just then the clock be- 
gan to strike, and a chime of bells to ring: 

Perfume the air. 

Away, away! 

Make no delay; 

Into the Flour 

Sea, plunge this hour. 
Safe in your breast 
Let the yeast-cake rest, 
Till you rise in joy, 

A white-bread boy!” 


** Gingerbread, 
Go to the head. 
Your task is done: 
A soul is won. 
Take it and go 
Where muffins grow, 
Where sweet loaves rise 
To the very skies, 
And biscuits fair 


‘‘Ha, ha! I’m free! I’m free!” cried Snap, 
catching up a square silver-covered cake that 
seemed to fall from somewhere above ; and run- 


* Well-known Boston caterers. 
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ning to the great white sea of flour, he dashed in, 
head first, holding the yeast-cake clasped to his 
breast as if his life depended on it. 

Lilly watched breathlessly, while a curious work- 
ing and bubbling went on, as if Snap were tumbling 
about down there like a small earthquake. The 
other cake-folk stood with her upon the shore; 
for it was a great event, and all were glad that the 
dear fellow had been promoted so soon. Suddenly 
a cry was heard, and on the farther side of the sea 
up rose a beautiful white figure. It waved its hand 
as if bidding all ‘‘ Good-bye,” and ran over the 
hills so fast they had only time to see how plump 
and fair it was, with a little knob on the top of 
its head like a crown. 

‘* He ’s gone to the happy Land of Bread, and we 
shall miss him; but we ’ll follow his example and 
soon find him again,” said a gentle Sponge-cake, 
with a sigh, as they all went back to their work; 
while Lilly hurried after Snap, eager to see the new 
country, which she was sure must be the best of all. 

A delicious odor of fresh bread blew up from 
the valley as she stood on the hill-top and looked 
down on the peaceful scene below. Fields of yel- 
low grain waved in the breeze; hop-vines grew 
from tree to tree; and the white sails of many 
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“‘UP ROSE A BEAUTIFUL 


windmills whirled around as they ground the dif- 
ferent grains into fresh, sweet meal, for the loaves 
of bread with which the houses were built and the 
streets paved, and which in many shapes formed 
the people, furniture, and animals. A river of 
milk flowed through the peaceful land, and fount- 
ains of yeast rose and fell with a pleasant foam 
and fizz. The ground was a mixture of many 
meals, and the paths were golden Indian, which 
gave a very gay look to the scene. Buckwheat 
flowers bloomed on their rosy stems, and tall corn- 
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stalks rustled their leaves in the warm air that came 
from the ovens hidden in the hill-sides; for bread 
needs a slow fire, and an obliging volcano did the 
baking there. 

‘* What a lovely place! 
charm of the home-like landscape, in spite of the 
funny, plump people moving about. 

Two of these figures came running to meet her 
as she slowly walked down the yellow path from 
the hill. One was a golden boy, with a beaming 
face; the other a little girl in a shiny brown cloak, 
who looked as if she would taste very nice. They 
each put a warm hand into Lilly’s, and the boy 
said: ‘‘ We are glad to see you. Muffin told us 


” 


cried Lilly, feeling the 


” 


you were coming. 

‘*] thank you. But who is Muffin?” asked Lilly, 
feeling as if she had seen both these little people 
before, and liked them. The boy answered her 
question immediately : 

“He was Ginger-Snap once, but he ’s a Muffin 
now. We begin in that way, an@ work by degrees 
up to the perfect loaf. My name is Johnny-Cake, 
and here ’s Sally Lunn. You know us; 
on and have a race.” 

Lilly burst out laughing at the idea of playing 
with these old friends of hers; and away ran all 

three as fast as they could 
tear, down the hill, over a 


so come 


- bridge, into the middle of 


the village, where they 
stopped, panting, and sat 
down on some very soft 
rolls to rest. 

*“What do you all do 
here?” asked Lilly, when 
she got her breath again. 

‘““We farm, we study, 
we bake, we and 
are merry as crickets all 
day long. It ’s school- 
time now, and we must 
go; will you come?” said 
Sally, jumping up as if 
she liked going to school. 

‘Our schools are not 
like yours; we study only 
two things — grain and yeast. I think you ’ll like 
it. We have yeast to-day, and the experiments are 
very jolly,” added Johnny, trotting off to a tall 
brown tower of rye and Indian bread, where the 
school was kept. 

Lilly never liked to go to school, but she was 
ashamed to own it; so she went along with Sally, 
and was so amused with all she saw that she was 
glad she hadcome. The brown loaf was hollow, 
and had no roof; and when she asked why they 
used a ruin, Sally told her to wait and see why they 
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chose strong walls and plenty of room overhead. 
All around was a circle of very small biscuits like 
cushions, and on these the Bread-children sat. 
A square loaf in the middle was the teacher’s 
desk, and on it lay an ear of wheat, with several 
bottles of yeast well corked up. The teacher was 
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a pleasant, plump lady from Vienna, very wise, 
and so famous for her good bread that she was a 
Professor of Grainology. 

When all were seated, she began her lesson with 
the wheat ear, and told all about it in so interest- 
ing a way that Lilly felt as if she had never before 
known anything about the bread she ate. The 
experiments with the yeast were quite exciting,— 
for Fraulein Pretzel showed them how it would work 
until it blew the cork out, and went fizzing up to the 
sky. if it were kept too long; how it would turn sour 
or flat, and spoil the bread if care were not taken to 
use it at just the right moment; and how too 
much would cause the loaf to rise until there was no 
substance to it. 

The children were very bright; for they were 
fed on the best kinds of oatmeal and Graham 
bread, with very little white or hot cakes to spoil 
their young stomachs. Hearty, happy boysand girls 
they were, and their yeasty souls were very lively 
in them; for they danced and sang, and seemed 
as bright and gay as if acidity, heaviness, and 
mold were quite unknown. 

Lilly was very happy with them, and when school 
was done raced home with Sally, and ate for dinner 
the best bread and milk that she had ever tasted. 
In the afternoon Johnny took her to the corn-field, 
and showed her how they kept the growing ears 
free from mildew and worms. Then she went to 
the bake-house, and here she found her old friend 
Muffin hard at work making Parker House rolls, 
for he was so good a cook that he was set to work 
at once on the lighter kinds of bread. 
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‘Well, is n’t this better than Saccharissa or 
even Cake-land?” he asked, as he rolled and 
folded his bits of dough with a dab of butter tucked 
inside. 

‘Ever so much!” cried Lilly. ‘‘I feel better 
already, and I mean to learn all I can. Mamma will 
be so pleased if I can make good bread when I go 
home! She is rather old-fashioned, and wishes me 
to be a good housekeeper. I never could think 
bread interesting, then, but I do, now; and John- 
ny’s mother is going to teach me to make Indian 
cakes to-morrow.” 

‘* Glad to hear it!” said Snap. ‘‘ Learn all you 
can, and tell other people how to make healthy 
bodies and happy souls by eating good plain food. 
Not like this, though these rolls are better than 
cake. I have to work my way up to the perfect 
loaf, you know; and then, oh, then, I shall be a 
happy thing!” 

‘What happens then? Do you go on tosome 
other wonderful place?” asked Lilly, as Muffin 
paused, with a smile on his face. 

‘*Yes; Iam eaten by some wise, good human 
being, and become a part of him or her. That is 
my happy destiny; for I may nourish a poet 
and help him sing, or feed a good woman who 
makes the world better for being in it, or be 
crumbed into the golden porringer of a baby prince 





““WHERE ’S MUFFIN?” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


who is to rule a kingdom. Is n’t that a noble hope 
to have, and an end worth working for?” asked 
Muffin, in a tone that made Lilly feel as if she 
had some sort of fine yeast inside her, which was 
setting her brain to work with quite new thoughts 
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‘* Yes, it is. 1 suppose that all things are made 
for some such purpose, if we only knew it; and 
people should be glad to do anything to help the 
world along, if only by making good bread in a 
kitchen,”’ answered Lilly in a sober way. 

She staid in Bread-land a long time, and en- 
joyed and learned a great deal that she never for- 
got. But at last, when she had made the perfect 
loaf, she wished to go home, that her mother might 
see it and taste it. 

‘*] ’ve put a great deal of myself into it, and I’ d 
love to think I had given her strength or pleasure 
by my work,” she said, as she and Sally stood 
looking at the handsome loaf. 

** You can go whenever you like; just take the 
bread in your hands and wish three times, and 
you ’ll be wherever you desire to be. I’m sorry 
you must go, but I don’t wonder you want to see 
your mother. Don’t forget what you have learned, 
and you will always be glad that you came to us,” 
said Sally, kissing her good-bye. 

‘*Where is Muffin? I can’t go without seeing 


him — my dear old friend,” answered Lilly, look- 
ing around for him. 

** He is here,” said Sally, touching the loaf. ‘‘ He 
was ready to go, and chose to pass into your bread 
rather than any other; for he said he loved you, and 
would be glad to help feed so good a little girl.” 

** How kind of him! I must be careful to grow 
wise and excellent, or he will be disappointed and 
will have lived in-vain,” said Lilly, touched by his 
devotion. 

Then bidding them all farewell, she hugged her 
loaf close, wished three times to be at her own 
home, and like a flash she was there. 

Whether her friends believed the wonderful tale 
of her adventures, I can not tell; but I know that 
she was a nice little housekeeper from that day, 
and made bread so good that other girls came to 
learn of her. She also grew from a sickly, fretful 
child into a fine, strong, healthy woman, because 
she ate very little cake and candy, except at Christ- 
mas-time, when the oldest and the wisest of us 
like to make a short visit to Candy-land. 





WHO ’LL BUY? 





By DORA READ GOODALE. 


My neighbor wears a cotton dress ; — 

She comes with marigold and cress 
All dripping, coiled together. 

The willow basket in her hand 

Is bright with water and with sand, 
This happy, happy weather ! 


** Who ’ll buy?” 


Who would not buy? 


— They grew beside an April stream, 
Beneath an April sky ! 


Again I meet her, flushed and brown, 

With braid and bonnet slipping down ; 
She looks upon me gayly. 

She knows the grassy upland farm 

Where berries ripen high and warm, 
And redden deeper daily ! 


“Who ’Il buy?” 


Who would not buy? 


—She found them in the summer fields, 
Beneath a summer sky! 


To-day she enters at my gate; 
She steps inside the sill to wait ; 

And so once more I find her. 
Alack! the whirling leaves are brown, 
And he who shook the chestnuts down 

Is standing there behind her! 


** Who ’ll buy?” 


Who would not buy? 


—They found them in the autumn woods, 
Beneath a frosty sky! 
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SHELL OF A GIGANTIC LAND-TORTOISE, DISCOVERED IN INDIA. 


A NUMBER of years ago a party of English 
naturalists, with several native attendants, pene- 
trated a previously unexplored portion of India for 
the purpose of establishing stations, and eventually 
opening up a country very rich in natural advan- 
tages. To the ordinary observer, the slow progress 
of the party and the evident caution taken in the 
march would have seemed unnecessary except in 
time of war and when proceeding against a vigilant 
enemy; but the mission was one of peace, and all 
their care and precaution were taken to guard 
against the dangerous animals that infested the 
jungle. The most dreaded of all were the tiger 
and the cobra, and so common were these foes, that 
even in the neighborhood of the towns and cities 
thousand of persons annually fell victims to them. 

For days they had been penetrating a wooded 
region, but one evening they came upon a clear, 


undulating stretch of country that seemed, in the 
opinion of the officer in charge, favorable for the 
object of their trip; so a halt was ordered, the brush 
was cleared away, great patches that might have 
concealed the deadly cobra were burned, and the 
tents were pitched. In a few days the workmen 
had commenced their task of erecting a substantial 
building. It was necessary to have a large and 
deep cellar for the reception of certain stores, and 
in a short time a deep excavation was made. 

The earth was dry and sandy, and was worked 
with ease. The absence of large stones was 
noticed; indeed, there was found no hard sub- 
stance that would have interested a geologist. But 
late in the afternoon of the first day’s work, one of 
the natives struck his pick against resisting sub- 
stance. Another blow, and the implement broke 
through into a hollow space. The earth being 
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scraped away, a large smooth object was exposed, 
of so strange an appearance that the attention 
of the commanding officer was called to it. He 
at once pronounced it a bone of some kind. 
The fact that they had come upon the grave of 
a strange animal created great excitement, and all 
hands went to work clearing away the sand. As 
they progressed, their wonder and amazement 
increased also; their discovery began to assume 
the shape of a dome, and appeared to be rounded 
off. Finally, when four feet or more of sand had 
been cleared away, they saw a hut-shaped object, 
that seemed, through the hole made by the pick, to 
be partly hollow. The natives one and all there- 
upon declared it a hut, or house, built by some of 
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ing to an age long past. The work progressed 
rapidly; and though when exposed to the sun 
some parts broke in pieces, the entire shell was 
successfully uncovered and finally a complete res- 
toration of it was made. 

The shell was that of a land-tortoise (called 
by naturalists Colossochelys Atlas). Hundreds of 
thousands of years ago the monster had lived and 
died ; — and the dust, sand, and vegetation had 
gradually covered it up and preserved it as a monu- 
ment of the animal wonders of that ancient time. 

So enormous was the shell that when the sand 
and dirt were removed, several of the men crawled 
into it; in fact, it might have been used as a 
house, and on a subsequent occasion was so used 





GREAT TURTLE OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


their ancestors, that had in course of time been 
covered by the earth. Others thought it one of 
the dwelling-places of a strange people who lived 
under the earth; but to the English naturalists 
there was a more simple explanation, for the curi- 
ous house was the shell of a gigantic turtle belong- 


by a party which took refuge in it during a sudden 
shower. Unfortunately, a heavy storm finally de- 
stroyed the great turtle-shell. Others, however, 
were discovered in different localities, and from 
one a restoration was made which was placed in the 


collection of the British Museum. It represents 
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the shell of a young land-tortoise, and measures 
ten feet in length, twenty-five feet in horizontal 
circumference, and fifteen feet in girth in a verti- 
cal direction. 

The Colossochelys was a land-turtle that fed 
upon vegetation, and in the Galapagos Islands, 
its modern representatives, at least in regard to 
size, are found to-day. These islands, numbering 
about fifteen in all, are situated in the Pacific 
Ocean, directly under the equator, and about six 
hundred miles west of Ecuador... They were first 
discovered by the Spaniards in the beginning of the 
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one of them is approached, it draws in legs, head, 
and tail, and falls with a loud hiss. If now the 
captor is disposed to ride, as was Mr. Darwin, he 
can mount upon the turtle’s back, and be carried 
along at a fair rate of speed. 

Though the great land-tortoise was the largest 
turtie of India, there has been found in our own 
country the remains of a sea-turtle that may have 
exceeded it in point of size. It was found near 
Fort Wallace, in western Kansas. The discoverer 
first cbserved the large bony shields projecting 
from a bluff near Butte Creek. They were care- 





IDEAL VIEW OF THE GREAT SEA-TURTLE OF THE CHALK AGE. 


sixteenth century; and from the numbers of gi- 
gantic turtles found there, those early voyagers 
named the group ‘‘ Galapago,” which is the Span- 
ish name for tortoise. All over the islands are 
many extinct craters, some being mere elevations, 
while others are miles in circumference. 

Next to the craters, the visitor is attracted by the 
network of trails, paths, or lanes that lead over 
many of the islands. These are the tracks of the 
great turtles, of which there are five totally differ- 
ent species, living upon different islands. 

By following up the paths, these turtles are 
easily found — great domed fellows, perhaps twelve 
feet long from head to tail, with shells six feet long, 
and weighing six or seven hundred pounds. When 





fully taken out and brought to Philadelphia, where 
the restoration was made. The fore-flippers alone 
were nearly five feet long, while its expanse from 
the tip of one extended flipper to another was 
about seventeen feet. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives an ideal view of this giant. But 
how did this sea-turtle become buried in a bluff 
in the State of Kansas? A natural supposition 
would be that Kansas is in the bed of a former 
ocean, and so it is. Ages ago, in what is called 
by geologists the Cretaceous Period, that part of 
the world was the bed of a great sea, in which the 
great turtle swam, together with other monsters 
of curious shape and appearance. Gradually the 
crust of the earth was raised, the water fell back, 
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or became inclosed, and left the inhabitants of 
the Cretaceous Sea high and dry, to be covered 
by the earth and preserved for us to study ages 
afterward. 

The shores of this ancient ocean are easily found 
and followed by geologists. Its extent has been 
traced on our Western plains 
by the bleaching and disin- 
tegrating remains that have 
been found, upon and be- 
neath the surface. Professor 
Cope, who has described 
many of the animals that 
lived and died in that great 
ocean, says: 

‘‘Far out on the expanse 
of this ancient sea might 
have been seen a huge snake- 
like form, which rose above 
the surface and stood erect, 
with tapering throat and ar- 
row-shaped head, or swayed 
about, describing a huge 
circle above the water. Then, 
as it plunged into the depths, 
nought would be visible but 
the foam caused by the 
disappearing mass of life. 
Should several have ap- 
peared together, we can 
easily imagine tall, flexible 
forms rising to the height of 
the masts of a fishing-fleet, 
or, like snakes, twisting 
and knotting themselves to- 
gether. This extraordinary 
neck —for such it was—rose from a body of ele- 
phantine proportions, and a tail of the serpent- 
pattern balanced it behind. This creature was 
a great sea-reptile. Like the snake-bird of Flor- 
ida, it probably often swam many feet below the 
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surface ; and it could raise its head to the distant 
air for a breath, and then, withdrawing it, could 
explore the depths forty feet below, without alter- 
ing the position of its body.” 

In other localities, huge shells have been 
found strewn about; in fact, during that ancient 
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period all animal creatures seem to have at- 
tained gigantic proportions, and, like the great 
tortoise, to have been so large that their very 
unwieldy size may have caused their death and 
final extinction. 
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TO WAGNER. 


(A Series of Brief Papers concerning the Great Musicians.) 


By AGATHA TUNIS. 


VIII.— SCHUMANN. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER SCHUMANN, great both 
as a composer and as a critic, was born at Zwickau, a 
little village of Lower Saxony, June 8, 1810. His 
father was a bookseller; he had some talent as a 
writer, and encouraged his son’s love of art. His 
genius showed itself early, and when only seven, 
his father allowed him to study music under the 
church organist, who was very much impressed by 
the child’s power. In his eleventh year he was 
sent to the high school, where he remained till 
1828, when he went to Leipsic to study law. His 
heart was absorbed in his music, but his father 
was dead and his mother would not consent to 
his adopting music as a profession. He found the 
study of law very unattractive, and during his first 
half year at school devoted his time to reading 
poetry and studying music. He made the acquain- 
tance of a number of young men who, like him- 
self, were devoted to music; they met in Schumann’s 
rooms every evening, where they discussed and per- 
formed various compositions. In 1829 Schumann 
went to Heidelberg to study law, but here, too, 
all his time and enthusiasm were for his much 
loved music. He frequently practiced seven hours 
a day. 

The time had now come for Schumann to grad- 
uate and determine his profession. Every emo- 
tion within him prompted him to adopt a musical 
career, but his mother was determined he should 
choose the law. She felt how few achieve success in 
so difficultand uncertain a profession as music, and 
she feared her son would be unable to support him- 
self. Schumann, on the other hand, feared nothing 
so much as to be untrue to his highest light, and 
that light pointed steadily toward music. Money 
was as nothing to him if only he could devote him- 
self to his art; and he had faith in himself, he 
felt that he should be successful. He knew that 
it would require steady and persistent toil, but he 
believed that in the end he would make a musician 
of himself. Finally, he persuaded his mother to 
place the decision in the hands of Friedrich Wieck, 
a friend and a well-known musician, Schumann 
agreeing that if, after six years of work at the 
piano, he gave no sign of success, he would turn 
to the practice of law. Wieck, after warning 
Schumann of the incessant and almost discour- 
aging work which lay before him, advised him, if 
he were willing to brave all this, to become a 





musician. Schumann now made his home at 
Leipsic, where he attacked his work with 
great enthusiasm, practicing all day. In_ hi: 
anxiety to attain success, he invented a machine 
which was intended for the equal training of every 
finger; by this contrivance, his third finger re- 
mained up in a vertical position, while he played 
with the others; but the tendons became so 
strained that he lamed the troublesome finger, and 
all thought of a career as a pianist had to be put 
aside. Poor Schumann ! after all his struggles and 
sacrifices, was this to be the end? We can well imag- 
ine the gloom which oppressed him, as he felt that 
his brilliant hopes were crushed, and everything 
pointed to the law. But music claimed him; he 
could not escape, and now he began to compose. 
He had always been rather self-willed, and suffered 
from having no one to guide his musical education. 
Unfortunately he had almost neglected musical 
composition, but now he set about to repair his mis- 
take. Heshould have grown up in this part of his 
art, and he was never quite compensated for the 
loss of early training. 

In 1834, Schumann and some of his friends started 
a journal which was to be an aid to both music and 
musicians. Its aim was to educate the public 
taste in music by encouraging everything that was 
good, and condemning everything that was bad in 
art. Schumann edited it for ten years, and wrote 
many articles for it; he confirmed the reputation 
of many artists whose works were already known, 
and brought many composers, among them Chopin 
and Berlioz, to the notice of the public. His gen- 
erous encouragement of young artists was especially 
beneficial, and no musician possessed of talent was 
too young or too obscure for his kindly notice. 

In 1836, Schumann fell in love with Clara 
Wieck — a beautiful woman and brilliant genius. 
Her father objected to her marrying Schumann on 
account of the uncertainty of his income. Schumann 
was as yet almost unknown to the people. His 
compositions were appreciated by a circle of art- 
ists, but he reached only to the few who were culti- 
vated enough to understand him. He now made 
every effort to win a reputation. Clara Wieck’s 
influence over him was already seen in his music, 
for he turned his attention to song-writing, and 
wrote 138 songs, all of which he tells us were 
inspired by her. In 1840 they were married, and 
he settled down to a quiet, beautiful life, bro- 
ken only by his ill-health. His wife appreciated 
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his genius and understood and sympathized with 
ill his thoughts and aspirations. In 1844 they 
made aconcert tour through Russia, when the wife 
played her husband’s compositions. They were 
received everywhere with admiration. On their 
return, they settled at Dresden, where he gave his 
ittention to his symphonies; but Schumann now 
grew very melancholy and eccentric; he had all 
kinds of delusions; but he recovered from the 
attack and went on composing. In 1850 he was 
appointed City Musical Director at Dusseldorf. 
He and his wife went on several concert tours, 
but he found plenty of time to compose. His 
creative powers had never before seemed so active ; 
he could not help composing. In 1851 he had a 
return of ill-health. He became very gloomy, and 
in one of his despondent fits he threw himself into 
the Rhine, but was rescued and carried home. He 
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was then removed to a private asylum, where he 
died in 1856. His life had a very pathetic ending; 
but had it not been for the intelligent care of his 
wife he would probably have fallen a victim to the 
disease much earlier. 

In comparing Schumann’s work with that of 
other composers, we should never forget the great 
services he rendered to music in his writings ; some 
even consider him greater as a critic than asa 
composer. He was not appreciated during his 
life. His musical ideas were in direct contrast to 
those of the school then popular, led by Mendels- 
sohn. The latter’s music is always clear and elegant 
in form, like a finely-cut cameo, while Schumann 
cared more for the feeling, or emotion, and gave 
little attention to the finish. He wished only to 
present something warm and striking, and took 
no pains to put it into any special shape. 





. Malcolm 





A SPRIGHTLY little lady riding in a city car, 

Alighted at a music store and purchased a guitar, 

And she promptly made arrangements to take lessons every day 
From a callous-fingered Spaniard who could beautifully play. 


‘*T ’m quite a favorite, it seems, among the cats,’ 


’ 


said she, 


‘‘ For every night a motley band come serenading me, 
But I’m grieved to say their voices, although powerful and clear, 


Are decidedly discordant to the cultivated ear; 
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** 1] open wide my window and I wildly make pretence 
To enjoy the little arias they warble on the fence, 
And, when the last notes die away, to merit their regard, 
I scatter little dainties that they like around the yard. 


‘* But, though I’m sure the poor things try to do their very best, 
You can’t imagine how much they disturb a body’s rest, 
And I ’d certainly be justified in telling them to ‘‘ scat,” 
But I could n’t hurt the feelings of a little pussy-cat ! 


‘* So I’m going to take lessons with the earnest hope that I 
Can accompany their voices and instruct them by and by, 
For they seem to be ambitious, and material so good, 
If rightly trained, I’m very sure, would charm the neighborhood !” 


UNCLE 


AND 


AUNT. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


UNCLE and Aunt were a very dear and rather 
queer old couple, who lived in one of the small 
villages which dot the long indented coast of Long 
Island Sound. It was four miles to the railway, so 
the village had not waked up from its colonial sleep 
on the building of the line,— as had other villages 
nearer to its course,—but remained the same 
shady, quiet place, with never a steam-whistle nor 
a manufactory bell to break its repose. 

Sparlings-Neck was the name of the place. No 
hotel had ever been built there, so no summer 
visitors came to give it a fictitious air of life for a 
few weeks of the year. The century-old elms 
waved above the gambrel roofs of the white, 
green-blinded houses, and saw the same names on 
door-plates and knockers that had been there 
when the century began: ‘‘ Benjamin,” ‘‘ Wilson,” 
*‘ Kirkland,” ‘‘ Benson,” ‘‘ Reinike,”— there they 
all were, with here and there the prefix of a dis- 
tinguishing initial as, ‘‘ J. L. Benson,” ‘‘ Eleaser 
Wilson,” or ‘‘ Paul Reinike.” Paul Reinike, fourth 
of the name who had dwelt in that home, was 
the “‘ Uncle” of this story. 

Uncle was tall and gaunt and gray, of the tra- 
ditional New England type. He had a shrewd, dry 
face, with wise little wrinkles about the corners of 
the eyes, and just a twinkle of fun and a quiet kind- 
liness in the lines of the mouth. People said the 
squire was a master-hand at a bargain. And so he 
was; but if he got the uttermost penny out of all 
legitimate business transactions, he was always 
ready to give that penny, and many more, when- 
ever deserving want knocked at his door, or a 
good work to be done showed itself distinctly as 
needing help. : 


Aunt, too, was a New Englander, but of a 
slightly different type. She was the squire’s cousin 
before she became his wife ; and she had the family 
traits, but with a difference. She was spare, but 
she was also very small, and had a distinct air of 
authority which made her like a fairy godmother. 
She was very quiet and comfortable in her ways, 
but she was full of ‘‘ faculty,” that invaluable 
endowment which covers such a multitude of 
capacities. Nobody’s bread or pies were equal 
to Aunt’s. Her preserves never fermented; her 
cranberry always jellied; her sponge-cake rose to 
heights unattained by her neighbors’, and staid 
there, instead of ignominiously ‘‘ flopping ” when 
removed from the oven, like the sponge-cake of 
inferior housekeepers. Everything in the old 
home moved like clock-work. Meals were ready 
to a minute; the mahogany furniture glittered 
like dark-red glass; the tall clock in the entry 
was never a tick out of the way; and yet Aunt 
never appeared to be particularly busy. To one 
not conversant with her methods, she gave the 
impression of being generally at leisure, sitting 
in her rocking-chair in the ‘‘ keeping-room,””—hem- 
ming cap-strings, and reading Emerson, for Aunt 
liked to keep up with the thought of the day. 

Hesse declared that either she sat up and did 
things after the rest of the family had gone to bed, 
or else that she kept a Brownie to work for her; 
but Hesse was a saucy child, and Aunt only smiled 
indulgently at these sarcasms. 

Hesse was the only young thing in the shabby 
old home; for, though it held many handsome 
things, it was shabby. Even the cat was a sober 
matron. The old white mare had seen almost half 
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as many years as her master. The very rats and 
mice looked gray and bearded when you caught a 
glimpse of them. But Hesse was youth incarnate, 
and as refreshing in the midst of the elderly still- 
ness which surrounded her as a frolicsome puff of 
wind, or a dancing ray of sunshine. She had 
come to live with Uncle and Aunt when she was 
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York had taken place when Hesse was about fif- 
teen; now she was to make another. And just as 
this story opens, she and Aunt were talking over 
her wardrobe for the occasion. 

‘*T shall give you this China-crape shawl,” said 
Aunt decisively. 

Hesse looked admiringly but a little doubtfully 


AUNT ENDOWS HESSE WITH A WARDROBE FOR THE VISIT TO NEW YORK. 


ten years old; she was now nearly eighteen, and 
she loved the quaint house and its quainter 
occupants with her whole heart. 

Hesse’s odd name, which had been her mother’s, 
her grandmother’s, and her great-grandmother’s 
before her, was originally borrowed from that of 
the old German town whence the first Reinike had 
emigrated to America. She had not spent quite 
all of the time at Sparlings-Neck since her mother 
died. There had been two years at boarding- 
school, broken by long vacations, and once she had 
made a visit in New York, to her mother’s cousin, 
Mrs. De Lancey, who considered herself a sort of 
joint guardian over Hesse, and was apt to senda 
frock or a hat, now and then as the fashions changed, 
that ‘‘the child might not look exactly like Noah, 
and Mrs. Noah, and the rest of the people in the 
ark,” she told her daughter. This visit to New 





at the soft, clinging fabric, rich with masses of yel- 
low-white embroidery. 

**T am afraid girls don’t wear shawls now,” she 
ventured to say. 

‘My dear,” said Aunt, ‘‘a handsome thing is 
always handsome; never mind if it is not the last 
novelty, put it on, allthe same. The Reinikes can 
wear what they like, I hope! They certainly know 
better what is proper than these oil-and-shoddy 
people in New York that we read about in the news- 
papers. Now, here is my India shawl,”— unpin- 
ning a towel, and shaking out a quantity of dried 
rose-leaves,—‘‘ I /end you this; not give it, you 
understand.” 

*“* Thank you, Aunt, dear.” Hesse was secretly 
wondering what Cousin Julia and the girls would 
say to the India shawl. 

‘*You must have a pelisse of some sort,” con- 
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tinued her aunt; ‘‘but perhaps your Cousin De 
Lancey can see to that. Though I might have 
Miss Lewis for a day, and cut over that handsome 
camlet of mine. It ’s been lying there in camphor 
for fifteen years, of no use to anybody.” 

‘*Oh, but that would be a pity!” cried Hesse, 
with innocent wiliness. ‘‘ The girls are all wear- 
ing little short jackets now, trimmed with fur or 
something like that; it would be a pity to cut up 
that great cloak to make a little bit of a wrap for 
me. . 
‘‘Fur,” said her aunt, catching at the word; 
‘the very thing! How will this do?” dragging 
out of the camphor-chest an enormous cape, which 
seemed made of tortoise-shell cats, so yellow and 
brown and mottled was it. ‘‘ Wont this do for 
a trimming, or would you rather have it as it is?” 

**T shall have to ask Cousin Julia,” replied 
Hesse. ‘‘Oh, Aunt, dear, don’t give me any 
more! You really must n’t! You are robbing 
yourself of everything!” For Aunt was pulling 
out yards of yellow lace, lengths of sash ribbon of 
faded colors and wonderful thickness, strange, old- 
fashioned trinkets,— 

‘And here ’s your grandmother’s wedding- 
gown,—and mine!” she said; ‘‘ you had better 
take them both. I have little occasion for dress 
here, and I like you to have them, Hesse. Say 
no more about it, my dear.” 

There was never any gainsaying Aunt, so Hesse 
departed for New York with her trunk full of 
antiquated finery, sage-green and ‘‘ pale-colored ” 
silks that would almost stand alone; Mechlin 
lace, the color of a spring buttercup; hair rings 
set with pearls, and brooches such as no one 
sees, nowadays, outside of a curiosity shop. Great 
was the amusement which the unpacking caused 
in Madison Avenue. 

“Yet the things are really handsome,” said 
Mrs. De Lancey, surveying the fur cape critically. 
‘¢ This fur is queer and old-timey, but it will make 
quite an effective trimming. As for this crape 
shawl, I have an idea,— you shall have an over- 
dress made of it, Hesse. It will be lovely with a silk 
slip; you may laugh, Pauline, but you will wish 
you had one like it when you see Hesse in hers. 
It only needs a little taste in adapting, and for- 
tunately these quaint old things are just coming 
into fashion.” 

Pauline, a pretty girl,— modern to her finger- 
tips—held up a square brooch, on which, under 
pink glass, shone a complication of initials in gold, 
the whole set in a narrow twisted rim of pearls and 
garnets, and asked : 

** Howdo you propose to ‘adapt’ this, Mamma?” 

“Oh!” cried Hesse, ‘I would n’t have that 
‘adapted’ for the world. It must stay just as it is. 
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It belonged to my grandmother, and it has a 
love-story connected with it.” 

‘*A love-story! oh, tell it to us,” said Grace, 
the second of the De Lancey girls. 

‘* Why,” explained Hesse ; ** you sec, my grand- 
mother was once engaged to a man named John 
Sherwood. He was a ‘ beautiful young man,’ Aunt 
says; but very soon after they were engaged, he fell 
ill with consumption, and had to go to Madeira. He 
gave Grandmamma that pin before he sailed. See, 
there are his initials, ‘J. S.,’ and hers, ‘H. 
L. R.,’ for Hesse Lee Reinike, you know. He 
gave her a copy of ‘Thomas a Kempis’ besides, 
with ‘The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me,’ written on 
the title-page. I have the book, too; Uncle gave 
it to me for my own.” 

** And did he ever come back ?”’ asked Pauline. 

** No,” answered Hesse. ‘‘ He died in Madeira, 
and was buried there; and quite a long time 
afterward, Grandmamma married my grandfather. 
I’m so fond of that queer old brooch, I like to 
wear it sometimes.” 

** How does it look?” demanded Pauline. 

*€ You shall see for yourself, for I ’Il wear it to- 
night,” said Hesse. 

And when Hesse came down to dinner with the 
quaint ornament shining against her white neck on 
a bit of black velvet ribbon, even Pauline owned 
that the effect was not bad— queer, of course, and 
unlike other people’s things, but certainly not bad. 

Mrs, De Lancey had a quick eye for character, and 
she noted with satisfaction that her young cousin was 
neither vexed at nor affected by her cousins’ criti- 
cisms on her outfit. Hesse saw for herself that her 
things were unusual and not in the prevailing 
style, but she knew them to be handsome of their 
kind, and she loved them as a part of her old 
home. There was, too, in her blood a little of 
the family pride which had made Aunt say, 
‘‘The Reinikes know what is proper, I hope.” 
So she wore her odd fur and made-over silks and 
the old laces with no sense of being ill-dressed, and 
that very fact ‘‘ carried it off” and made her seem 
well dressed. Cousin Julia saw that her wardrobe 
was sufficiently modernized not to look absurd or 
attract too much attention, and there was some- 
thing in Hesse’s face and figure which suited the 
character of her clothes. People took notice of 
this or that, now and again,—said it was pretty, 
and where could they get such a thing?—and, 
flattery of flatteries, some of the girls copied her 
effects ! 

‘¢Estelle Morgan says, if you don’t mind, she 
means to have a ball-dress exactly like that blue 
one of yours,” Pauline told her one day. 

‘Oh, howfunny! Aunt’s wedding-gown made 
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up with surahs!” cried Hesse. ‘‘ Do you remember 
how you laughed at the idea, Polly, and said it 
would be horrid?’ 

** Yes, and I did think so,” said Polly; ‘‘ but 
When it is 
hanging up in the closet, I don’t care much for it.” 

*¢ Well, luckily, no one need look at it when it is 
hanging up in the closet,” retorted Hesse, laugh- 
ing. 

Her freshness, her sweet temper, and bright 
capacity for enjoyment had speedily made Hesse 


somehow it looks very nice on you. 
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Mrs. De Lancey had written to beg for a little ex- 
tension. Gayeties thickened as Lent drew near, 
and there was one special fancy dress ball at Mrs. 
Shuttleworth’s, about which Hesse had heard a 
great deal, and which she had secretly regretted to 
lose. She was, therefore, greatly delighted at a 
letter from Aunt, giving her leave to stay a fort- 
night longer. 

‘Uncle will come for you on Shrove-Tuesday,” 
wrote her Aunt. ‘He has business to 
attend to, so he will stay over till Thursday, and 


some 





READY 


FOR THE 
a success among the young people of her cousins’ 
Girls liked her, and after her as a 
social favorite; and she had flowers and german 
favors and flatteries enough to spoil her, had she 
been spoilable. But she kept a steady head through 
all these distractions, and never forgot, however 
busy she might be, to send off the long journal- 
letter, which was the chief weekly event to Uncle 
and Aunt. 

Three months had been the time fixed for Hesse’s 
stay in New York, but, without her knowledge, 
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set. ran 


FANCY 


DRESS BALL. 


you can take your pleasure till the last possible 
moment.” 

** How lovely!” cried Hesse. ‘‘ How good of 
you to write, Cousin Julia, and I am so pleased 
to go to Mrs. Shuttleworth’s ball.” 

** What will you wear?” asked Pauline. 

**Oh, I have n’t thought of that, yet. I must 
invent something, for I don’t wish to buy another 
dress, I have had so many things already.” 

‘* Now, Hesse, you can’t invent anything. It’s 
impossible to make a fancy dress out of the rag- 
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bag,” said Pauline whose ideas were all of an 
expensive kind. 

‘¢ We shall see,” said Hesse. ‘‘1 think I shall 
keep my costume as a surprise — except from you, 
Cousin Julia. I shall want you to help me, but 
none of the others shall know anything about it 
till I come down-stairs.” 

This was a politic move on the part of Hesse. 
She was resolved to spend no money, for she knew 
that her winter had cost more than Uncle had 
expected, and more than it might be convenient 
for him to spare; yet she wished to avert dis- 
cussion and remonstrance, and at the same time 
to prevent Mrs. De Lancey from giving her a 
new dress, which was very often that lady’s easy 
way of helping Hesse out of her toilet difficulties. 
So a little seamstress was procured, and Cousin 
Julia taken into counsel. Hesse kept her door 
carefully locked for a day or two; and when, 
on the evening of the party, she came down 
attired as ‘‘ My great-grandmother,” in a short- 
waisted, straight-skirted white satin; with a big 
ante-revolutionary hat tied under her dimpled 
chin; a fichu of mull, embroidered in colored 
silks, knotted across her breast; long, white silk 
mittens, and a reticule of pearl beads hanging 
from her girdle,— even Pauline could find no fault. 
The costume was as becoming as it was queer ; 
and all the girls told Hesse that she had never 
looked so well in her life. 

Eight or ten particular friends of Pauline and 
Grace had arranged to meet at the De Lanceys’, 
and all start together for the ball. The room 
was quite full of gay figures as ‘‘ My great-grand- 
mother” came down; it was one of those little 
moments of triumph which girls prize. The door- 
bell rang as she slowly turned before the throng, 
to exhibit the back of the wonderful gored and 
plaited skirt. There was a little colloquy in the 
hall, the butler opened the door, and in walked a 
figure which looked singularly out of place among 
the pretty, fantastic, girlish forms,—a tall, spare, 
elderly figure in a coat of old-fashioned cut. A 
carpet-bag was in his hand. He was no other than 
Uncle, come a day before he was expected. 

His entrance made a little pause. 

‘* What an extraordinary-looking person !” whis- 
pered Maud Ashurst to Pauline, who colored, hesi- 
tated, and did not, for a moment, know what to do. 
Hesse, standing with her back to the door, had seen 
nothing; but, struck by the silence, she turned. 
A meaner nature than hers might have shared 
Pauline’s momentary embarrassment, but there 
was not a mean fiber in the whole of Hesse’s frank, 
generous being. : 

**Uncle! dear Uncle !” she cried ; and, running 
forward, she threw her arms around the lean old 
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neck, and gave him half a dozen of her warmest 
kisses. 

**It is my uncle,” she explained to the others. 
“We did n’t expect him till to-morrow; and isn’t 
it too delightful that he should come in time to see 
us all in our dresses !” 

Then she drew him this way and that, introduc- 
ing him to all her particular friends, chattering, 
dimpling, laughing with such evident enjoyment, 
such an assured sense that it was the pleasantest 
thing possible to have her uncle there, that every 
one else began to share it. The other girls, who, 
with a little encouragement, a little reserve and 
annoyed embarrassment on the part of Hesse, 
would have voted Uncle “a countrified old quiz,” 
and, while keeping up the outward forms of civility, 
would have despised him in their hearts, infected 
by Hesse’s sweet happiness, began to talk to him 
with the wish to please, and presently to discover 
how pleasant his face was, and how shrewd and 
droll his ideas and comments ; and it ended by all 
pronouncing him an ‘‘old dear.” So true it is that 
genuine and unaffected love and respect carry 
weight with them for all the rest of the world. 

Uncle was immensely amused by the costumes. 
He recalled the fancy balls of his youth, and gave 
the party some ideas on dress which had never 
occurred to any of them before. He could not at 
all understand the principle of selection on which 
the different giris had chosen their various char- 
acters. 

‘That gypsy queen looked as if she ought to 
be teaching a Sunday-school,” he told Hesse after- 
ward. ‘* Little Red Riding Hood was too big for 
her wolf. And as for that scampish little nun of 
yours, I don’t believe the stoutest convent ever 
built could hold her in for half a day.” 

‘Come with us to Mrs. Shuttleworth’s. It will 
be a pretty scene, and something for you to tell 
Cousin Marianne about when you go back,” urged 
Mrs. De Lancey. 

‘*Oh, do, do!” chimed in Hesse. ‘‘ It will be 
twice as much fun if you are there, Uncle!” 

But Uncle was tired by his journey, and would 
not consent; and I am afraid that Pauline and 
Grace were a little relieved by his decision. False 
shame and the fear of ‘‘ people” are powerful 
influences. 

Three days later, Hesse’s long, delightful visit 
ended, and she was speeding home under Uncle’s 
care. 

‘You must write and invite some of those fine 
young folk to come up to see you in June,” he 
told her. 

‘* That will be delightful,” said Hesse. But 
when she came to think about it later, she was not 
so sure about its being delightful. 
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There is nothing like a long absence from home 
to open one’s eyes to the real aspect of familiar 
things. The Sparlings-Neck house looked wo- 
fully plain and old-fashioned, even to Hesse, when 
contrasted with the elegance of Madison Avenue,— 
how much more so, she reflected, would it look to 
the girls! 

She thought of Uncle’s after-dinner pipe,— of 
the queer little chamber, opening from the dining- 
room, where he and Aunt chose to sleep,—of the 
green-painted woodwork of the spare bedrooms, 
and the blue paper-shades tied up with a cord, which 
Aunt clung to because they were in fashion when 
she was a girl; and for a few foolish moments she 
felt that she would rather not have her friends 
come at all, than have them come to see all this, 
and perhaps make fun of it. Only for a few mo- 
ments; then her more generous nature asserted 
itself with a bound. 

‘‘How mean of me to even think of such a 
thing!” she told herself, indignantly; ‘‘to feel 
ashamed to have people know what my own home 
is like, and Uncle and Aunt who are so good to 
me. Hesse Reinike, I should like to hire some 
one to give you a good whipping! The girls sha// 
come, and I ’ll make the old house look just as 
sweet as I can, and they shall like it, and have a 
beautiful time from the moment they come till 
they go away, if I can possibly give it to them.” 

To punish herself for what she considered an 
unworthy feeling, she resolved not to ask Aunt to 
let her change the blue paper-shades for white 
curtains, but to have everything exactly as it usu- 
ally was. But Aunt had her own ideas and her 
pride of housekeeping to consider. As the time 
of the visit drew near, laundering and bleach- 
ing seemed to be constantly going on, and Jane, 
the old house-maid, was kept busy tacking dim- 
ity valances and fringed hangings on the sub- 
stantial four-post bedsteads, and arranging fresh 
muslin covers over the toilet-tables. Treasures 
unknown to Hesse were drawn out of their recep- 
tacles,— bits of old embroidery, tamboured table- 
cloths and “‘ crazy quilts,” vases and bow-pots of 
pretty old china for the bureaus and chimney- 
pieces. Hesse took a long drive to the woods, and 
brought back great masses of ferns, pink azalea, 
and wild laurel. All the neighbors’ gardens were 
laid under contribution. When all was in order, 
with ginger-jars full of cool white daisies and 
golden buttercups standing on the shining mahog- 
any tables, bunches of blue lupines on the mantel, 
the looking-glasses wreathed with traveler’s joy, 
and a great bowl full of early roses and quan- 
tities of lilies of the valley, the old house looked 
cosy enough and smelt sweet enough to satisfy the 
most fastidious taste. 
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Hesse drove over with Uncle to the station to 
meet her guests. They took the big carry-all, 
which, with squeezing, would hold seven; and a 
wagon followed for the luggage. 
girls coming ; for, besides Pauline and Grace, Hesse 
had invited Georgie Berrian, Maud Ashurst, and 
Ella Waring, who were the three special favorites 
among her New York friends. 

The five flocked out of the train, looking so 
dainty and stylish that they made the old carry-all 
seem shabbier than ever by contrast. Maud Ash- 
urst cast one surprised look at it and at the old 
white mare ; she had never seen just such a car- 
riage before; but the quality of the equipage was 
soon forgotten, as Uncle twitched the reins, and 
they started down the long lane-like road which 
led to Sparlings-Neck and was Hesse’s particular 
delight. 

The station and the dusty railroad were forgot- 
ten almost immediately,—lost in the sense of com- 
plete country freshness. On either hand 
tangled banks of laurel and barberries, sweet-ferns 
and budding grape-vines, overarched by tall trees, 
and sending out delicious odors; while mingling 
with and blending all came, borne on a shoreward 
wind, the strong salt fragrance of the sea. 

** What is it? What can it be? I never smelt 
anything like it!” cried the girls from the city. 

‘‘Now, girls,” cried Hesse, turning her bright 
face around from the driver’s seat, ‘‘this is real, 
absolute country, you know, none of the make- 
believes which you get at Newport or up the 
Hudson. Everything we have is just as queer and 
old-fashioned as it can be. You wont be asked to 
a single party while you are here, and there is n’t 
the ghost of a young man in the neighborhood — 
well, yes, there may be a ghost, but there is no 
young man. You must just make up your minds, 
all of you, to a dull time, and then you ’Il find that 
it ’s lovely.” 

**It’s sure to be lovely wherever you are, you 
dear thing!” declared Ella Waring, with a little 
rapturous squetze. 

I fancy that, just at first, the city girls did think 
the place very queer. None of them had ever 
seen just such an old house as the Reinikes’ before. 
The white wainscots with their toothed moldings 
matched by the cornices above, the droll little cup- 
boards in the walls, the fire-boards pasted with gay 
pictures, the queer closets and clothes-presses oc- 
curring just where no one would naturally have 
looked for them, and having, each and all, an odd 
shut-up odor, as of by-gone days — all seemed very 
strange to them. But the flowers and the green 
elms and Hesse’s warm welcome were delightful ; 
so were Aunt’s waffles and wonderful tarts, the 
strawberries smothered in country cream, and the 
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cove oysters and clams which came in, deliciously 
stewed, for tea; and they soon pronounced the visit 
‘a lark,” and Sparlings-Neck a paradise. 

There were long drives in the woods, picnics in 
the pine groves, bathing-parties on the beach, 
morning sittings under the trees with an interesting 
book ; and when a north-easter came and brought 
with it what seemed a brief return of winter, there 
was a crackling fire, a candy-pull, and a charming 
evening spent in sitting on the floor telling ghost- 
stories, with the room only lighted by the fitfully 
blazing wood, and with cold creeps running down 
their backs! Altogether, the fortnight was a com- 
plete success, and every one saw its end with 
reluctance. 

‘* | wish we were going to stay all summer !” said 
Georgie Berrian. ‘‘ Newport will seem stiff and 
tiresome after this.” 
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‘*T never had so goodatime; never!” declared 
Ellen. ‘‘ And, Hesse, I do think your aunt and 
uncle are the dearest old people I ever saw!” That 
pleased Hesse most of all. But what pleased her 
still more was when, after the guests were gone, 
and the house restored to its old order, and the 
regular home life begun again, Uncle put his arm 
around her, and gave her a kiss,— not a bed-time 
kiss, or one called for by any special occasion, but 
an extra kiss, all of his own accord. 

** A dear child,” he said; ‘‘ not a bit ashamed 
of the old folks; was she? I liked that, Hesse.” 

‘* Ashamed of you and Aunt? I should think 
not !” answered Hesse, with a flush. 

Uncle gave a dry little chuckle. 

‘* Well, well,” he said, ‘‘some girls would have 
been; you were n’t,—that ’s all the difference. 
You ’re a good child, Hesse.” 
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By HELEN GRAY CONE. 


WHAT — what—what there, my pet Canary? 
What are you trying, my town-bred bird? 
You, whose performance used never to vary! 
Ah, I can guess at the rogue you ’ve heard! 


Day after day, in your bright brass dwelling, 
You lived in comfort; you took your dip; 

Your cup ran over with seeds for shelling ; 
Your dear delight was a celery-tip. 


Primly and trimly you sleeked your feathers ; 
To swing in the ring you considered bliss; 

And you sang, sang, sang in all seasons and weathers, 
With a swelling throat, such a song as this: 


** Sweet, sweet, sweet, 


Seeds — to —eat ! 
Swee-eet ? 


Just — hear — me trill 


like a rill, rill, rill, rill! 


Sweet, sweet, sweet!” 


But away at the farm-house last July, sir, 


Don’t I know who, 


in the dawn and dew, 


Came, like a flame, to the branch near by, sir, 
Flashing, and dashing, and taunting you? 


Who but the Oriole, orange and sable? 


Brilliant Lord Baltimore, velvety-necked, 
Whistling out clear, through the morn’s gay 


babel, 


Something to this provoking effect: 
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“You ’re caged I see. ’T is n’t fair, but 7 don't care! 
I’m free, free, free! Oho, it’s rare,—and / don’t care!” 
‘* Free?’ — You listened, and learned his meaning! 
Shadow and meadow and breezy tree, 
Cherry and berry,— flitting and gleaning, 
Mating and building,— 
** Oh, free, free, free!” 


And now you repeat, though a trifle queerly, 
That nonchalant melody, o’er and o’er, 
And persuade yourself—or so very nearly !— 

You are quite as content as you were before: 
“« __'*T is n’t fair, but 7 don’t care! 
——/ don’t care!” 
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By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


FOURTH PAPER. 
GREAT ROME AGAIN. 


IN the first part of our visit to Rome I remarked 
that the ancient city is now many feet below the 
level of the present streets. For centuries upon cent- 
uries, dust and rubbish of various kinds have grad- 
ually accumulated and formed a soil which has 
thus slowly piled itself upon old Rome, covering it 
all out of sight, excepting those portions of the 
ruins which were tall enough to keep above this 
rising tide of earth. In some parts of the city we 
may yet see the ruins of temples with the lower 
parts of the porticoes imbedded deeply in the 
soil, and wherever these old buildings have been 
excavated, the entrances and lower floors are far 
beneath the level of the streets, so that we have 
to go down to them by steps. Thus we must 
descend to reach the arena of the Colosseum, 
the whole lower part of this great building hav- 
ing been covered up in this way. This is the 
reason why we can still see, near the ground, the 
great iron bars which held the stonestogether. In 
the Middle Ages, when people used to come and 
take away this iron-work, all the bars which now 
remain were covered up, and thus protected, while 
of those in the exposed portions of the walls not one 
is left. This covering up of old Rome isa great 
disadvantage in some respects, for it has made 
necessary a vast deal of work and expense in ex- 
cavating the ruins, but, on the other hand, it has 
been of great advantage in saving and protecting 
until modern times, not only portions of build- 
ings, but great numbers of valuable statues, mo- 
saics, and other works of art. In fact, nearly all 
the ancient Roman sculptures which we see in 
the galleries were preserved in this way, and it 
is very fortunate for us that they were; for, in 
the medizval times, every piece of ancient marble 
that could be found, no matter how beautifully 
it was sculptured, was either used for building 
or burned for lime. It is believed that some 
of the most valuable statues of antiquity were 
thus used to make mortar. Now, the work of ex- 
cavation is going on all the time; the greatest 
care is taken of the ruins that are thus exposed to 
view; and every statue that is found, and even 
every broken-off hand or foot, is looked upon as a 
If I could believe that the people of the 
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twenty-fifth century would improve as much on us 
as we have improved upon the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages, I should almost be sorry that I was born 
so soon. 

At some distance from the modern portion of the 
city, and near the river, is a rounded green hill, 
which is called Monte Testaccio. This hill is a very 
good example of how the surface of the ground 
can be gradually raised in the course of centu- 
ries. It is one hundred and sixty-four feet in height. 
It stands near the place where the ancient 
Roman wharves were situated, at which the ships 
bringing large jars and other pottery from Spain 
and Africa unloaded. Such jars as were broken 
were thrown or piled up here; and it is said that, 
at the end of the second century the mound was 
about eighty feet high. The fragments of these 
jars and of other pottery that was landed here 
have thus gradually formed a little mountain as 
high as the top ofa tall church-steeple. It has been 
cut into in many places and found everywhere to 
consist of the same material, and so it may be said 
to be the largest object in the world that is formed 
of earthenware. It islong since any broken pottery 
has been added to the pile, and it is now covered 
over with soil, on which the grass grows green and 
luxuriant. 

There is achurch in Rome, called San Clemente, 
which is, in some respects, an exceedingly curious 
edifice. Here we find four buildings one on top of 
another. The uppermost is the present church, 
built in the year 1108, and we shall see some inter- 
esting decorations of old-fashioned mosaic work on 
its walls and ceilings. But we shall not spend 
much time here, for there is another church below 
this, and under the surface of the ground, which 
we very much wish to see. This is a church of 
the early Christians which was first mentioned in 
the year 392. During one of the wars of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the upper part of this building was en- 
tirely destroyed and the rest much damaged ; and 
about twenty-four years afterward, the present 
church was built over it, and partly on its walls. 
A stair-way now leads down into this old church, 
and we can wander about the nave and aisles in 
which the early Christians used to worship. On 
the walls are a number of fresco paintings, repre- 
senting Bible-scenes, and instances in the life of St. 
Clement, for whom the church was named. There 
are also other subjects, and some of these paintings 
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are still in a very good condition, so that it is quite 
easy to see what they represent. In order that 
there shall be no mistake, the names of some of the 
persons are painted beneath them. Of course all 
the windows are blocked up now, and the man who 
takes us down carries a light; but on certain days 
this ancient church is illuminated with many can- 
dies, and then it is crowded with visitors. Below 
this church are the remains of Roman buildings of 
the time of the emperors, on the foundations of 
which the old Christian edifice was built. Three 
rooms have been excavated here, and a stair-way 
leads down to them, but they are very wet and un- 
pleasant. Still below these are great walls belong- 
ing to a building of the time of the Roman repub- 
lic. This edifice was of massive stone, and on 
its walls were erected the later Roman buildings, 
which are of brick. When that lower edifice, now 
like the ground-floor of a three-story cellar, was in 
use, it was, of course, on the surface of the ground. 

There are, no doubt, many persons now living 
in Rome who have beneath them the residence of 
somé gentleman of the Middle Ages, under which, 
perhaps, is the home of a Roman family of the time 
of the Czesars; and this may have been built upon 
the foundations of another Roman house, which 
was considered a good place to live in some five or 
six hundred years before. It must be a very satis- 
factory thing, when one is going to build a house, 
to find beneath the ground some good substantial 
walls which will make excellent foundations. It 
very often happens that these remains of ancient 
buildings are built of larger stones, and are firmer 
and more solid than the houses which are erected 
upon them. There is another side, however, to this 
matter, and the remains of old buildings are fre- 
quently very much in the way of those who wish 
to erect new houses, for it does not always occur that 
the ancient walls are in the right places, or of a 
suitable kind, to serve as foundations for the modern 
building. Then they have to be dug up and taken 
out, which is a great labor. There is a handsome 
American church in Rome; for as great numbers 
of our country people visit that city every winter, 
and a good many live there, it is considered desir- 
able for us to have a church of our own. This 
was built in a place which used to be one of the 
most populous parts of ancient Rome, and the 
work was made very expensive by the difficulty of 
getting rid of portions of walls, arches, rooms, and 
vaults which these Romans had left behind them, 
never thinking that in the course of ages there 
might be such people as Americans who would wish 
to build a church here. 

I may remark here that wherever we go in 
Europe, we shall find ourselves called Americans, 
although this term would apply just as well to 
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Canadians, Mexicans, or the inhabitants of Nicar- 
agua. The fact is, that the name of our country 
can not very well be applied to its citizens. To 
speak of us properly, we should be called United- 
States-of-Americans, but this is too long a title, 
and in Europe the term Americans is generally 
applied to the people of the United States, and to 
no others. It is not well to have too much name. 
I used to own a dog whose whole name was Fax 
Mentis Incendium Gloria, but I always called 
him ‘‘ Fax.” 

I have said that Rome offers wonderful attrac- 
tions and advantages to artists, but we shall 
find that it offers just as much to those who 
love art, but are not artists. The city is crowded, 
so to speak, with collections of painting and stat- 
uary, among which are to be found some of the 
greatest works of the kind in the world. When 
we begin to visit the principal galleries, some 
of which are in private palaces, and some in 
public buildings, we shall think that they exist 
everywhere in the city. You have probably read 
in Mrs. Clement’s valuable series of papers on 
art, in this magazine, descriptions of the most 
important works of art to be found in Rome. 
These we shall go to see, and take a great deal more 
pleasure in looking at them because we already 
know something about them. Our first art expe- 
dition will be made to the Vatican, because that is 
so grand and interesting a building in itself; 
and because it contains the most important art 
treasures in Rome. Among these are the famous 
Sistine Chapel, which owes its reputation to the 
wonderful frescoes by Michael Angelo; the S/anze, 
or rooms, of Raphael, which contain a great many 
frescoes by this great master; Raphael’s Loggia, 
a long gallery with a glass front, the ceiling of 
which is adorned with frescoes, which are some- 
times called Raphael’s Bible, as they consist of 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments. Then, 
there is the gallery of pictures, most of them by 
great masters; and the department of sculpture, 
consisting of many halls and galleries filled with 
an almost endless collection of statues, sarcophagi, 
bas-reliefs, and other works of the greatest ancient 
sculptors. 

To visit these collections, which alone are worth 
a trip to Europe, we must have printed permits, 
which are very easily obtained. 

To reach the Sistine Chapel, the Picture Galler- 
ies, and Raphael’s Rooms, we must present ourselves 
at the bronze gates, the principal entrance to the 
Vatican, situated to the right of the great square 
in front of St. Peter’s. The Vatican, with its gal- 
leries and grounds, together with St. Peter’s and 
some other buildings, belongs exclusively to the 
Pope, who exercises here a sovereignty entirely 
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distinct and separate from that of the King of 
Italy, who now includes the rest of Rome in his 
dominions. The Pope has his own soldiers, who 
are not very many, and who generally act as guards 
to the various parts of the Vatican. Behind the 
bronze doors, which are enormous barred gates, 
we shall see some of these soldiers, one of whom 
will ask us for our Zermossos, or permits. I am 
sure you never beheld military gentlemen like 
them before. They are called the Swiss Guard, 
and are dressed in a uniform of flowing tunic and 
breeches, formed of broad perpendicular stripes of 
black, red, and yellow, long stockings striped in 
black and yellow; and on state occasions they 
wear brass helmets with heavy white plumes, and 
carry halberds, or pikes with ax-heads at the 
ends. The officers’ dress, of the same design, is 
of bright silk, and they make a dazzling appear- 
ance. These men appear as if they belonged to 
the Middle Ages and had nothing to do with our 
modern times; and they very properly seem so, 
for their uniform was designed by Michael Angelo, 
not long after the discovery of America, and their 
costume has never been changed. It used to be 


the custom of many of the potentates of Europe 
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to have personal guards composed of Swiss soldiers, 
as they were considered more honest and trustwor- 
thy than any others. In Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward ” you will learn a great deal about the 
Swiss guards of France. In Paris the porter at 
the doors of great houses is still often called ‘* The 
Swiss,” although he is almost always a Frenchman. 
And these guards of the Pope are now Italians, 
but they still retain the old name. 

Rome is full of the greatest things in the world, 
and I believe that the marble staircase of the Vatican 
which now extends itself before us, straight on and 
up ina gentleslope tosuch a distance that the people 
at the top seemed dwarfed, as if they were at the 
end of some long avenue of trees, if not the great- 
est straight flight of steps in the world, is certainly 
one of them. It is called the Scala Regia, or 
Royal Stair-way; and up it we go. The steps are 
not very high, but very broad, which is the case 
in most of the Roman palaces, and this makes the 
ascent easier; but when we come to the top we 
shall find that the business of going upstairs is by 
no means at an end. When we have found stair- 
way after stair-way, and have gone up and up and 
up to the various places we have come to see, we 
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shall understand what it is to be in a building ten 
stories high. 

As I have said before, the entrance to the sculpt- 
ure galleries is reached by going around St. 
Peter’s Church. There are many of these galleries 
filled with the great works of Greece and Rome, 
and here we shall find the originals of many world- 
famous statues with which we are all familiar from 
engravings and casts, such as the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laoco6én, and the beautifui Mercury, formerly 
known as Antinous. The magnificent marble 
halls, the mosaic pavements, and the grand collec- 
tion of sculpture to be seen here will be a delight 
and surprise to us, no matter how much we may 
have read or heard about them before. 

In this part of the building there is also the vast 
library of the Vatican, in which there are a great 
many interesting things to be seen besides books, 
such as superb and costly presents made to differ- 
ent popes by European sovereigns. 

Although we are in the Pope’s house, we shall 
not see him, for the public is not allowed to enter 
his private apartments and beautiful grounds. 


IN THE BORGHESE VILLA 
Another great collection of sculpture we shall 
find at the Capitoline Museum, a building on the 


Capitol Hill, once the seat of the ancient Roman 
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government. In this collection is the famous dying 
Gladiator, or, as it should be called, the Dying 
Gaul; and the Faun of Praxiteles, a beautiful statue 
of a youth, which is well known to all of us who have 
read Hawthorne’s story of *‘ The Marble Faun.”’ In 
this Capitoline Museum and in a building opposite, 
called the Conservatori, there are a great many 
antique statues and sculptures, and among them, 
in the last-named building, is one which I am sure 
my young companions will find very interesting. 
It is the tombstone of a boy named Q. Sulpicius 
Maximus, who died at the age of eleven and a 
half, in consequence of having worked too hard at 
school. I do not believe that many of the Sr. 
NICHOLAS young people are likely to die from 
this cause, but if any of them should feel inclined 
to study too hard and play too little, they might 
get some useful hints from this tombstone. Young 
Q. Sulpicius was engaged in a competition with 
fifty-two other scholars in writing Greek verses, 
and succeeded in excelling them all. It would, 
however, have been better for him personally if he 
had not done so well, for his efforts killed him, and 
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This has been very last- 
ing, for his achievements are related upon this 
tombstone, and all of us who are learned enough 








may read quotations from his Greek verses, which 
are inscribed upon the marble, and gaze upon the 
statuette of the boy himself, no doubt a very good 
portrait. 

In the central square of the Capitol, which is 
surrounded on three sides by buildings, stands a 
very large bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius, once 
Emperor of Rome, mounted on a spirited horse. 
This is the only equestrian statue which has been 
preserved in a perfect condition out of the many 
that decorated ancient Rome. Michael Angelo, who 
designed the buildings which at present stand on 
this hill, was very fond of this statue, and especialiy 
admired the horse. One day, while he was study- 
ing it, he forgot that it was not alive, and wishing to 
see it in another position, he cried out, ‘‘ Cam /” 
which means, go on. After looking at this horse 
for some time, one might easily imagine that a 
shout or a touch of a whip would make it jump. 

A long inclined plane, covered with an asphalt 
pavement, leads down to the street below; and 
near the top of this incline is a large iron cage, in 
which some live wolves are alwayskept. This is in 
memory of the ancient wolf who was good enough 
to take care of Romulus and Remus when there 
was nobody else to do it. This wolf is still consid- 
ered asa Roman emblem; pictures and carvings 
of it are seen on many buildings and public places, 
and it is even stamped on pats of butter. Itisa 
great pity, from an artistic point of view, that 
some more graceful creature did not adopt the lit- 
tle babies who afterward founded the city. Not 
far from here, on the Palatine Hill, is still shown 
a cave which is said to be the identical den in 
which the old wolf established her little orphan 
asylum. In the course of our rambles we shall 
pass this, and those who choose may go in. 

In nearly all the palaces and villas of the nobles 
in and about Rome, there are collections of paint- 
ings and sculptures, some of them very large and 
filling many halls and rooms. We shall try to 
visit as many of these as we can, for nearly every 
one of them contains some famous pieces of an- 
tique sculpture or some of the great paintings of 
the masters of the Middle Ages. In one of these, 
the Spada palace, there stands, in an outer hall, a 
tall statue of the Roman general Pompey, which is 
believed to be the very statue at the feet of which 
Julius Czesar was assassinated by Brutus and the 
other conspirators. In the Rospigliosi gallery is 
Guido’s famous Aurora, which is a fresco covering 
nearly all the ceiling of a large room. We all are 


familiar with engravings and copies of this picture, 
but we shall find it rather difficult to look as long as 
we wish at the original without making our necks 
ache by bending our heads backward as we gaze 
at the ceiling. To obviate this obstacle to the 
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enjoyment of the picture, a looking-glass is fixed 
upon a table in such a way that visitors can look 
down into it and see the perfect reflection of the 
beautiful fresco above their heads. Many of the 
churches, too, contain famous works, and among 
these we shall certainly not omit San Pietro in Vin- 
coli, where sits Michael Angelo’s majestic and awful 
statue of Moses. Noend of statues; no end of 
paintings; no end of grand palaces full of the 
works of ancient and modern artists, shall we see 
while we are in Rome. The great difficulty will 
be not to allow our desire to enjoy beautiful things 
to tire us out. Visitors often overtax their strength ; 
but we shall be prudent and not work too hard in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

The burying-places of Rome.are among its most 
curious sights. We have seen one of these, the 
tomb of Hadrian, which was an enormous edifice 
built for the last resting-place of one man anda 
few of his family; and now we shall visit a small 
building which contained the remains of quite a 
congregation of people. This is situated near one 
of the city gates, in a place now occupied by vine- 
yards, and is called a columbarium. It is a small 
square house of stone, the greater part under- 
ground, and contains but one room, into which we 
descend by a very steep and very narrow flight of 
stairs. The ancient Romans very often burned the 
bodies of deceased persons, and in this place they 
kept the little urns, or caskets, which contained 
the ashes. All around the four walls of the room, 
and in a large square pillar of masonry in the cen- 
ter, are little recesses, like pigeon-holes, and this 
resemblance is the reason for the name, co/uméar- 
ium, meaning pigeon-house. These holes are 
each about a foot square, and deep enough to hold 
from two to four of the earthen pots or stone boxes 
in which the ashes were kept; and this building 
contained six hundred of these urns. Each pigeon- 
hole was owned by a family, whose name we can 
see inscribed on a marble tablet over the opening. 
Sometimes it is stated who is buried inside; and 
on some of them various particulars are given, such 
as when and how the little vaults were bought. 
It is very curious and interesting to walk about 
this room and read the names and ages of persons 
who were thus conveniently buried some eighteen 
centuries ago. Many of the jars and boxes still 
remain, and some of them contain fragments and 
cinders. There are other co/umbaria in Rome, 
but this is the best, and the only one we need visit. 

Just outside the Porta Maggiore, one of the 
principal gates of the city, is a very odd specimen 
of a burial-place which we all shall wish to see. 
It is the tomb of a baker, built by himself in the 
days of the Roman republic, some time before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is a stone edi- 
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fice, as large as a little house, and constructed in 
the form of a baker’s oven. This ancient maker 
of bread, whose name was Marcus Vergilius Eury- 
saces, was probably a very good baker, and he 
did not wish this fact forgotten after his death. 
All around his tomb are small sculptured figures 
representing bakers attending to different parts of 
their business, some grinding grain, others knead- 
ing, and making up loaves of bread, and others 
baking it. There is also on it an inscription in 
Latin, stating that this is the monument of the 
said Eurysaces, and that he was not only a purveyor 
of bread, but a city official. In order that no one 
should miss seeing this inscription, it is repeated 
on several sides of the monument. The desire for 
fame on the part of the builder of this oven-tomb 
has surely been gratified, for his monument has 
stood about two thousand years, and I have no 
doubt that the good baker is still inside of it. 

The Roman catacombs are very famous, and we 
all know that they are a vast collection of subter- 
ranean passages and apartments running in many 
directions under-ground, some far under the others, 
and forming labyrinths in which any one would 
certainly be lost who should venture into them 
without a guide. These are situated in the vast 
plain, which surrounds Rome, and is called the 
Campagna; and some of these catacombs are said 
to extend so far that parts of them are under the 
city. They were the burial-places of the early 
Christians, and in them they also used to hold 
religious services, when they were so persecuted 
that they could not worship openly. We shall visit 
the catacombs of Callistus, which is the largest 
one; and to reach it we go out over the famous 
Appian Way, a great military road built by the 
Romans, where for part of the distance our car- 
riage wheels roll over the very stones on which the 
Roman chariots used to be driven; and as these 
chariots had no springs, their occupants must 
have been greatly jolted, although the road is even 
now as good as many modern paved streets. 
There is a line of heavy curbstones on each side, 
and the narrowness of the road and the marks of 
the ancient wheels upon the stones show how much 
wider are our modern vehicles than were the char- 
iots of old. A drive out on this Appian Way must 
have been a melancholy pleasure to the ancient 
Romans, for it was lined on each side by miles of 
tombs, many of them very handsome edifices like 
small castles, and temples, with pillars and statu- 
ary. Remains of these tombs are still seen on each 
side of the road, and portions of some of them are 
in good preservation; and on marble slabs, and 
over little porticoes, we can read the names of 
many persons who were buried here. We can go 
out for miles on this road, which was made three 
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hundred years before Christ, and we shall find the 
Campagna very interesting, with its vast expanse 
of green pastures, on which we see herds of the 
fine Roman oxen, with their enormous horns, 
sometimes nearly a yard long; herdsmen wander- 
ing about with their flocks of sheep and goats at 
their heels; gentle hills covered with wild flowers; 
and over all, stretching far away, long lines of 
stone arches, the remains of ancient Roman aque- 
ducts, some of which are in so good condition that 
they are still used to bring water to the city. 

But the catacombs we are to visit are but little 
more than a mile from the city walls, and we soon 
reach them. Ata small building we find guides, 
who give each one of usa lighted taper. Then 
we form in line, and go down a long flight of stone 
steps to the doleful depths of this under-ground 
labyrinth. We find ourselves at first in a long 
passage a little higher than our heads and so 
narrow that we can touch each side of it by stretch- 
ing out our arms. It is simply dug out of the 
soft rock and earth, and in each of its walls are 
cavities, one above the other, in which once rested 
the bodies of the early Christians. Some of these 
were in marble boxes, or sarcophagi, and others 
more rudely buried. But very few of them are 
here now. Many of the sculptured marbles have 
been taken to the Roman Museums, and thousands 
of the bones of the early Christians have been car- 
ried away as relics, and buried in churches all 
over Europe. In a line, each holding his pale 
light, we follow our guides through the long pas- 
sages of this dreary place. Occasionally, as I have 
said, are little chambers and chapels, but the 
catacombs consist for the most part of these nar- 
row earth corridors, absolutely pitch-dark, and 
turning and winding in every imaginable way. 
It is necessary that those at the end of our line 
should not lag behind, for if they were to lose 
sight of the main body they would never, of them- 
selves, be able to find it again. One passage looks 
just like another, and there are so many of them 
to the right and the left, that it would be im- 
possible for an inexperienced person to know when 
he should go ahead and when he should turn. 
But we all keep together, and after a long under- 
ground walk, we at last come out into the day- 
light, in a spot at some distance from that where 
We have gone through but a small 
but it has been 


we went in. 
part of these great catacombs ; 
quite enough. 

There are other kinds of burial-places in Rome, 
but we shall visit no more of them, though 
they give us ideas in regard to the manners and 
customs of by-gone people which we could get in 
no other way. 

In the busy and lively streets of modern Rome 
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we find enough to fill up all the time we can spare 
from the galleries and the antiquities. There 
aré hundreds of shops, and the windows are full 
of many things which are peculiar to Rome, 
such as beautiful gold-work of intricate and delicate 
patterns; many-colored Roman silken scarfs and 
blankets ; great ox-horns beautifully polished and 
mounted with silver; coral, made into every 
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imaginable ornament; mosaics, and cameos ; brill- 
iant water-color drawings of the Roman school; 
and no end of small bronzes and sculptures and 
other works of art. Among the things exhibited 
are the soft-colored Roman pearls; and, looking 
through some of the shop windows, we can see 
women at work making these pearls, for they are 
manufactured by human beings, and not by oysters. 
Each pearl is made on the end of a piece of wire 
like a knitting-needle. Hundreds of these needles, 
with pearls on the ends, some little things, and 
some the size they are going to be, may be seen 
sticking in cushions, while women and girls are at 
work dipping other wires into the soft composition 
out of which the pearls are made, molding and 
forming them into the proper shape. Everywhere, 
too, may be seen men, boys, and women with bas- 
kets of tortoise-shell ornaments, of fruits, and flow- 
ers, and nearly every imaginable thing to sell ; and 
foreign visitors have sometimes a great deal of 
trouble to escape from these energetic street 
merchants. 


AND RUINS OF 
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Many of the streets are very narrow, and have 
no sidewalks, and when we are walking in these, 
we have to look out for ourselves, for there is 
no one else who will do it. Carriages and wagons 
come rattling along expecting every one to get out 
of their way, and sometimes we must slip into 
door-ways, or squeeze ourselves flat up against walls 
in order not to be run over. Paving stones and 
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people all appear the same to a Roman driver; if 
they don’t get out of the way he will go over them. 
Sometimes when I have been in one of the lit- 
tle open Roman carriages, it has almost taken 
my breath away to see the driver dash into the 
midst of a crowd of people; I certainly expected 
that somebody would be knocked down, but | 
never saw any one injured, or even touched. 
Practice makes excellent dodgers of Roman foot- 
travelers. The fact that it is against the law to 
get in the way of a vehicle helps to make them 
careful. In many parts of Europe, persons who 
are knocked down or run over by vehicles are 
fined or imprisoned. 

The royal palace is in Rome, and the King, 
Princes, and many of the other nobles live in 
or near the city ; and we may often see their hand- 
some equipages in the streets and in the parks. 
Every fine day the little Prince of whom you have 
read in one of the numbers of ST. NICHOLAS, may 
be seen in a carriage with his tutor. The little 
fellow might almost as well ride bare-headed, 
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so frequently does he take off his hat to the people. 
Very often we shall meet his mother, the beautiful 
Queen Margharita, who is a gracious and pleasant 
lady, and bows to the people as if she knew them 
all. King Humbert, too, is constantly to be met on 
fine afternoons. He is very fond of doing his own 
driving, and as he has over two hundred horses in 
his stables, he can always have a pair to suit him. 
It is harder for a king to drive than for any other 
person to do so. He must hold the reins and 
guide the horses, he must also hold the whip, and 
he must always have a hand free with which to 
take off his hat, which he does on an average three 
times a minute. If ever I ride behind a fractious 
pair of horses, I don’t wish a king to drive them. 

The modern Romans, even the common people, 
have a proud and dignified air. They seem to 
have preserved something of the spirit of their 
ancestors. The men are very fond of long cloaks, 
a corner of which they throw over the left shoulder 
as the old Romans did their togas. It is quite amus- 
ingto see a letter-carrier delivering the mail, with his 
cloak thrown around him in this martial way. As 
for people who are truly martial, there are plenty 
of them to be seen in Rome. Soldiers are every- 
where ; handsomely dressed officers among the 
people on the sidewalks ; private soldiers singly, or 
two or three together, hurrying hither and thither 
on all sorts of errands; and very 
often, a regiment, with a band, 
marching along at a quick rate, as if 
something were about to happen, 
every man with his rifle and his 
knapsack, and a whole cock’s tail of ¥ 
feathers in his hat. 

As I have said before, the Italian 
government is busily carrying on 
the work of excavating the ruins of 
ancient Rome, and among the most 
interesting of these are the remains 
of the old Roman Forum, where the 
most important of the public build- 
ings and temples stood, and where 
assemblies of the people were held. 
We shall wander for hours about 
this great open space, which is not far from the 
Colosseum ; we shall see the triumphal arch of 
Septimius Severus; the remains of temples with 
some of their beautiful sculptured pillars still stand- 
ing, tall and strong; the narrow streets, with their 
pavements of wide flag-stones, in which are the 
deep ruts worn by the old Roman wheels. These 
stones are marked in some places with circles, on 
which are indicated the points of the compass. On 
one side of the Forum is the lower part of the 
Basilica Julia, a great public building erected by 
Julius Czesar, with its long lines of steps, the mar- 
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ble floors of its corridors, and some of its mosaic 
pavement still remaining. In these corridors we 
shall see, scratched on the marble slabs of the 
floor, squares and circles on which the Roman boys 
and men used to play games while idling outside 
the halls of justice. Near one of the temples is a 
broad platform from which orators addressed the 
people. Here Marc Antony stood when he pro- 
nounced the oration over the body of the murdered 
Cesar; and if we examine the place, we shall find 
that, near the edge of the low platform of stone, 
some of the great slabs are much worn. This was 
the best position for the speakers, and it must have 
required the sandals of generations of orators to so 
rub down and wear away the stones. It is prob- 
able that it was on this very spot Marc Antony 
stood, and if any of the boys think that to take his 
place would inspire them with eloquence, they 
have but to stand there andtry. Near by is the 
triumphal arch of Titus, which he erected when he 
returned victorious from Jerusalem; and among the 
other sculptures on it we can still see, very clear 
and plain, the great seven-branched golden candle- 
stick which he away from Solomon’s 
Temple. 

A few steps from this brings us to the entrance 
of the palaces of the Czsars. These are the re- 
mains of the palaces built by the Roman emperors, 
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and they cover a large extent of ground. Of some 
of them, all the upper parts are gone, nothing re- 
maining but portions of walls and marble floors 
and fragments of sculptured columns; while of 
others there are still many archways, corridors, 
and apartments. On the grounds is a small house 
with some of the rooms nearly perfect, in which 
are to beseen the paintings on the walls and the 
leaden pipes by which the water was brought in. 
Everywhere there are remains of beautiful marbles 
and sculptures. At one end of the grounds is a 
pedagogium, or school-house. Here are several 
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rooms, on the walls of which can be seen carica- 
tures and inscriptions made by the Roman boys. 
They are scratched with a steel stylus, which 
they used for writing. Some of the pictures are 
quite good; and a number of the names of the 
scholars are to be seen. 

We shall wander a long time over these palatial 
grounds, and in one place we shall see a small 
stone altar with an inscription on it stating that it 
was erected to the Unknown God. 

All about this part of Rome are ruins of other 
immense and costly buildings erected by the Roman 
emperors. A moderate walk will bring us to the 
remains of the lower part of the celebrated Golden 
House of Nero, where we may wander through 
many great vaulted corridors and rooms. The 
Emperor Nero, as we all know, was as wicked a 
man as ever lived, and did all the injury to his fel- 
low-beings that it was possible far him to do; but 
I used to think, and I suppose everybody agreed 
with me, that the time had long since passed when 
he could cause injury to any one. Yet, when I was 
visiting these ruins, which in places are very damp 
and wet, I caught quite a bad cold, and, for abaut 
a week, I was very severe on Nero. Who could 
imagine that anything he had done would have 
injured _a peaceful American of the nineteenth 
century! But the influence of the wicked is far- 
reaching. 

Over the ruins of this Golden House, which 
must have been a magnificent palace, the Emperor 
Titus erected baths, of which we may still see por- 
tions; but these are nothing to the grand remains 
of the Baths of Caracalla, where we shall spend an 
hour or two. This was an immense and magnifi- 
cent building, capable of accommodating 1600 
bathers. A great part of its tall walls are still 
standing, and here we can walk through the im- 
mense rooms, some still retaining portions of thei 
beautiful mosaic pavements, and we may even go 
down into the cellars, where are still to be seen the 
furnaces by which the water was heated. There 
was probably never in the world so grand and 
luxurious a bath-house as this. It had great halls 
for promenading and recreation, and a race-course ; 
and in it were found some of the most valuable 
statues of antiquity. 

Many of us will be surprised to find the greater 
part of the Roman ruins of brick. This brick-work 
is of so good a quality that it has lasted almost as 
well as stone. The marble outside of most of these 
walls has long since been carried away. Some of 


the more important buildings, however, are of 
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stone; and there are some beautiful marble pillars 
and porticoes still standing. 

We all have heard the statement that Rome was 
not built in a day, and we shall find out for our- 
selves that it takes a great many days to see it, 
even if we only glance at things which we should 
like to examine and enjoy for hours. But we shall 
try to use profitably all the time we have to spend 
here, in this old city, great in ancient times, great 
in the Dark and Middle Ages, and great now. 
We shall visit very many churches, each different 
from the others, and each containing some inter- 
esting painting, or possessing some architectural 
beauties which make it famous. Among these 
are the Pantheon, a circular church, formerly a 
pagan temple, still perfect, and lighted by the 
same great round opening in the roof, through 
which the rain came in the days of Julius Czesar 
just as it doesnow. Here Raphael, Victor Eman- 
uel, and other celebrated men are buried. We 
must also see the church of St. John Lateran, with 
an extensive building attached which for a thou- 
sand years was the palace of the popes, but is now 
an interesting museum; and Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, with its beautiful chapels; and the Borghese 
villa, and its beautiful gardens, filled with works of 
art; and we must not fail to visit the magnificent 
new church of St. Paul’s, outside the walls, the finest 
religious edifice of recent times, the vast marble 
floor of which, as smooth and bright as a lake of 
glistening ice, is worth coming to see, even if there 
were no mosaics, and no cloisters with splendid 
marbles and columns, and pillars and altars of 
alabaster and malachite sent from sovereigns of 
Europe and Africa. 

And very different from all this is what we see in 
another quarter of Rome, where the narrow streets 
are crowded with men, women, and children, each 
one with something to sell ; while the fronts of the 
houses are nearly covered with old clothes hung 
against them, and where there are dingy little 
shops crowded with 4dric-a-bvac and all sorts of 
odd things, some of which we shall like to take 
home with must be careful how we 
bargain. 

There is more, more, more, to be seen in Rome 
and in the beautiful villages near by, but we can 
stay no longer now; so we all shall go to the 
Fountain of Trevi, each of us take a drink of 
water, and each of us throw a small coin into the 
pool, for there is a legend which says that people 
who do this when they are leaving Rome will be 
sure to come to this wonderful city again. 


us,— but 
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g “OUR JOE.” 
e 
By L. H. STEPHENS. 
| ——— 
. WHEN I was in Melbourne, Australia, a few years much like balls of cotton about three or four 
. ago, I made myself a Christmas present of a baby- inches in diameter; but projecting from each ball 
. cockatoo. It was one of four which a Chinaman was a beak altogether out of proportion to the 
‘ was offering for sale. They were about the oddest seeming puff-ball, while two big, staring eyes shone 
, little figures I had ever seen; and as they sat in each tiny head. And there they perched, and 
. perched upon the cross-piece of the upright squeaked and blinked, and blinked and squeaked, 


stick on which the Chinaman was carrying them 
through the streets, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to purchase one, never thinking how I was to 
get it safely home with me to America. 

The young ‘‘ Joeys,” as the birds are called 
in Australia, had evidently been stolen from the 
home nest that very morning. They looked very 
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with almost clock-like regularity. 
Now, it is by no means difficult to obtain an old 

cockatoo, but so young a specimen as could be 

selected from these little ‘‘ Joeys” promised much 

in the way of education and docility — qualities in 

which the older birds are invariably lacking. 

So I plied John Chinaman with questions: 
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‘‘ Will they never end this babble? Why do 
they keep up such a squeaking? Are they so very 
hungry?” 

To all of which John, with just the ghost of a 
Chinese smile on his yellow face, replied : 

‘** Can catchee plentee eat, no can makee muchee 
sing. How can?” 

This meant that it would be easy to keep the 
birds quiet if they had enough to eat. That 
would be easy enough, I thought, and forthwith 
I bought one of the little parrots. But I soon dis- 
covered my mistake, and after striving vainly for 
twenty-four hours to quiet my new pet I gave him 
into the keeping of a Melbourne bird-fancier until 
I was ready to sail for home. 

And so it came to pass that, about six months 
later, I arrived in Philadelphia, having as a travel- 
ing companion and pet possession a full-fledged 
great white cockatoo —‘‘ Our Joe!” 

The cockatoo, as you know, belongs to the par- 
rot family, and receives its name because of its 
peculiar call, or cry. ‘‘Our Joe” is a fine speci- 
men of the species known as the sulphur-crested 
cockatoo. He stands about fourteen inches in 
height, and is of a warm white color, with the ex- 
ception of the crest, the tail feathers, and the under 
parts of the wings, which are tinted with a delicate 
lemon yellow. His legs are sturdy, and his 
strong claws — like those of all climbing birds — 
have two toes in front and two reaching back- 
ward ; his strong curved beak suggests the tearing 
propensities that make his tribe the enemy of 
the Australian farmer* being strong enough to 





PLAYING HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
crack a shell-bark, and delicate enough to separate a 
canary-seed or split the thinnest visiting-card. His 
funny thumb-like tongue, which is seldom at 
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JOE.”’ 


rest, deftly throws the broken food down his throat. 
The plumes of his graceful crest are fitted into a 
powerful muscle on the forehead, which forces it 























“ JoE” A PRISONER. 


erect or folds it down, at will. Anger, excitement, 
curiosity, surprise, or docility, all are expressed 
by the motions of this curious crest, and of the 
bright, black, bead-like eyes. 

Before Joe had reached Philadelphia he had 
learned many lessons. He knew how to be agree- 
able to his friends, and —I grieve to say it — how 
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to make himself highly disagreeable when the fancy 


seized him. ‘These accomplishments he still pos- 
sesses. Heloves to torment the dogs and cats, 
whose natural enemy he is, by the most provoking 
barking or mewing. As a song-bird, it must be 
admitted that ‘‘ Joe” is a total failure. 

When his pranks lead to a well-merited punish- 
ment, he assumes an air of injured innocence, and 
calmly inquires, ‘‘ What ’s the matter?” When 
hungry, he declares over and over again, ‘‘ Break- 
fast ought to be ready!” If thirsty, he cries out, 
** Joe wants a drink!” And when sick from over- 
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ally taking a sly observation to discover whether he 
He knows that this won- 
derful feat will greatly interest the servant, and, 
although quite well aware that he is doing wrong, 
he cannot resist the temptation to have a little 
lively fun at the expense of somebody else. 

When discovered and dragged ignominiously 


is attracting attention. 


from the scuttle, he is a sorry sight indeed. Going 
into it a very white bird, he comes out as black and 
unrecognizable as the hardest-working coal-heaver. 
Such a feat once performed successfully enables 
him to remain quietly upon his perch for an hour 





THE DREADFUL FATE OF MK, PUNCH, (SEE PAGE 52.) 


eating, as is not unfrequently the case, he says 
very plaintively, ‘‘Poor Joe!” and begs to be 
coddled. 

After he had destroyed a number of cages pro- 
vided for him he was finally given a standing perch 
in the kitchen, and there he spends his time invent- 
ing all sorts of plans and devices, by which to while 
away his somewhat monotonous existence. 

Cautiously leaving his perch, he scurries away to 
the coal scuttle, and, clambering up its side, he 
plunges into it, if he finds it only partially filled; 
and then he proceeds energetically to unload the 
coal, throwing it out, to the right and left, occasion- 


VoL. XIII.—4. 


or two, apparently lost in thought. Nature, how- 
ever, has provided the White Cockatoo with a very 
fine white powder which is plentifully supplied, ap- 
parently from some portion of its feathers ; so that 
in an hour after a coal frolic, ‘‘ Joe” 
and white as ever. 

He is a social bird, and can not bear to be alone. 
He is fond of being on one’s knees. From the 
chair-back, or your shoulders, he will kiss you, 
or will whisper pretty nothings in your ear. He is 
greatly given to whispering, indeed; and he is, 
after his own fashion, much of a flatterer. Ap- 
proaching you carefully, saying in a subdued tone, 


is as cleanly 
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‘Come on, Joe,” he loiters around until he has 
attracted your attention; and at the first encour- 
aging word or glance, he starts up the chair-back, 
or perhaps climbs upon your knee. If, on the 
contrary, he is greeted with a testy ‘‘ Get out!” he 
does not admit that he is disconcerted by his dis- 
missal. He simply has business elsewhere ; his at- 
tention is immediately attracted along the floor to 
minute fragments of nothing, which he proceeds 
apparently to dine upon with great relish, mean- 
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the cry of ‘‘ whoop!” when he quickly uncovers 
his head, only to replunge it out of sight for 
another trial. An empty paper bag furnishes him 
with much amusement in this way. It is only fair 
to observe that his occupancy of the work-basket 
is generally attended with serious derangement of 
spools and needles ; indeed ‘* Joe” often withdraws 
the needles and pins from the cushion and sticks 
them into the carpet, one by one. 

The strumming of a guitar or piano will set him 





IN MISCHIEF. 


while moving gradually toward the door. This 
once gained, he turns, and, looking up at you, 
makes two or three bandy-legged bounds, lets fly 
a little satirical chuckle as if to say, ‘‘I have my 
opinion of you,” and, with this Parthian shot, dis- 
appears. 

Among the accomplishments of this rather re- 
markable bird may be mentioned ‘‘ scratch-cradle,”’ 
dancing, and an insatiable desire to play ‘‘ Hide- 
and-seek.” Concealing his head in a corner, under 
a newspaper, or in a lady’s work-basket,— if one 
happens to be on the floor,— he will await patiently 


wild with glee, and he will dance, after a fashion, 
which, if not the most graceful in the world, is 
evidently highly enjoyable to himself. He can 
waltz, too, and his favorite airs are in 2--4 or polka 
time. Whatever sport he chooses to engage in, 
he always obtains his full share of the enjoyment. 

‘‘ Joe” is not only amusing and ornamental, but 
he is also an excellent guardian, as he barks loudly 
at all strangers, and has an instinctive aversion to 
beggars and tramps. He has his full amount of 
vanity, too. Decorate him with some pretty little 
head-gear, and he will permit it to remain, undis- 
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turbed, upon his top-knot, and will be highly now managed to escape, with much trepidation— 
pleased with the admiration of his friends, and from one side; but gradually the entire collection 
very proud of his fine looks and his decoration. of mannikins was placed around his perch, so that 

A tragic episode in 
“Joe’s” career will 
serve to close this 
account of my queer 
little waif from Aus- 
tralia. It was really 
a massacre of the 
Punch family — who 
were ruthlessly sac- 
rificed to the bird’s 
dislikes. 

He always showed 
great dread of dolls 
or mannikins, and 
this led us to tease 
him by placing our 
pet Punchinello at 
the foot of his perch. 
Fear of the uncanny 
thing kept him a 
close prisoner for 
some time; but one 
day he came cau- 
tiously down the up- ** joE”’ CAN DANCE — AFTER A FASHION. 
right pole, and backed 
judiciously away from the rear of the hated mon- they laid siege to him. At this ‘“‘Joe” became 
strosity. This provoked a new device; another greatly incensed. Hiscrest rose and fell every min- 














** JoE’s””’ VICTIMS. 


grinning figure was placed back of the stand. ute intheday. (It is a curious fact that it never 
After long contemplation of the situation ‘‘ Joe” seemed to occur to him that he might fly from 
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the perch. He has never attempted to reach it or 
leave it in that way, but invariably climbs up or 
down by means of his feet and beak. ) 

And now “‘ Joe’s” life began to have a shade of 
anxiety in it, until at last he became quite unhappy. 
One memorable day, stealthily descending from 
aloft, he dashed suddenly into the charmed circle, 
and seized Mrs. Punch by her wonderful frilled cap. 
Then, with crest erect and eyes flashing, — his form 
trembling with rage and excitement,— he rushed 
up the pole, and, once more safely aloft, he tore the 
offending Judy into pieces, with an energy border- 
ing on insanity. This tremendous effort sufficed 
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for the remainder of the day, during which he sat up- 
on his perch with his feathers ruffled and trembling. 

So, one by one, the members of that unfortunate 
family fell victims to his hatred. For a long time, 
he did not dare to attack Punch himself; but he 
finally mustered courage sufficient to attempt the 
capture of his arch-enemy, and, a few minutes 
later, the terrible toy, stripped of his gilt and tin- 
seled bravery, lay hopelessly broken and disfigured, 
upon the floor. On the wall, at the back of 
** Joe’s”” perch, now hang the mangled remains of 
his victims — an eloquent and pathetic proof of his 
prowess as a fighting cockatoo. 


TO A SQUIRREL. 


By HENRY S. CORNWALL. 


SAUCEBOX, in your hickory high, 
What odd fancy, I would know, 

As I pass your province by, 
Makes you chatter at me so? 

One so elegant and spruce, 

Should not mean it for abuse 

Of a wayworn, sad recluse; 
Neither let thy instinct fine 
Fear for blunderbuss of mine! 
Comrades, rather, let us be, 
In these brown woods, gypsy-free ! 


Would I, too, could leave the fret 
Wrought of drudgery and debt, 
And could say to care farewell! 
Leaving all the dusty town, 
So with you a year to dwell! 
Not a sunshine-checkered dell, 
But we ’d hunt it up and down! 
Not a wild-grape tangled nook, 
Not a hazel-bordered brook 
Haunted of the speckled trout, 
But we ’d know it, in and out! 


Under clump of briar and birch, 
Slyly, Gray-back, would we search, 
Where the partridge loves the best 
To conceal her careful nest, 

And the berried fruit is seen 

Of the fragrant wintergreen ! 


When November, gray and chill, 
Lays his hand on field and hill, 
And the streamlet’s song is lost 





Under banks of frozen furze,— 

And the wedges of the frost 
Pry apart the chestnut-burrs, — 

Ah, what pleasure should be ours, 
Hearing wind and woodland battle, 
While the ripened shagbarks rattle 

To the ground in ivory showers! 


Sometimes, on a floating chip 
(Woodsmen say), your breezy tail 
Serves you as a kind of sail; 

And with this queer sort of ship, 

You achieve the dangerous trip, 
Reaching safe the farther shore, 

Alien kingdoms to explore! 

Not more confidently brave 

Sailed Columbus o’er the wave — 
Buffeted and tempest-blown, 
Westward, toward a world unknown 


Ah, what joy can mortals feel 
Who would shut you in a wheel? 
For what kindness can assuage 
Captive conscious of his cage? 
Something ’t is to be a pet, 
Loved of humankind; but yet, 
One unpleasant thought intrudes: 
Were I you, in such a plight, 
I should lie awake at night, 
Homesick for the summer woods ! 
—But, as all discourse must end, 
Fare you well, my little friend; 
Prythee, comrade, meet me here, 
When I call again, next year! 
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LAW-MAKERS.* 


( Recollections of a Page in the United States Senate.) 





By EDMUND ALTON. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LOOKERS-ON-IN-VENICE. 


THE rush of ‘‘ reigning monarchs” to the Capitol 
was incessant. Indeed, I have many a time been 
actually hindered in the performance of my duties 
as a page by the crowd of “‘sov- 
ereigns”” who surged through the 
corridors of the building! <a 
I met scores of them ev- oe (\ ———~ 
ery day,— monarchs, 
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A VIEW DOWNWARD FROM THE DOME 


untitled and uncrowned, yet wielding the scepter 
of authority! You never heard of them, do you 
say? Why, I have been addressing some of them 
all this while,—I mean yourselves and the rest of 
the American people ! 

Ah! these ‘‘sovereigns!” Some of them, I 
regret to say, had no respect for the sanctity of 
the place. This was especially true of relic-hunt- 


* Copyright, 1884, by Edmund Alton. 


ers. They seized on everything that they could 
pull apart. At General Grant’s first inauguration, 
the President had scarcely retired from the grand 
stand, when a crowd of citizens clambered up the 
sides from the ground below, and, within a minute, 
the chair which the Chief Magistrate had occupied 
was split into a score of fragments,-—-one man 
capturing a leg of it, another an arm, an- 

other a part of a rung, and all march- 
line: ing away with them as trophies 
= Pe Se of the event! After the fun- 
. eral ceremonies over 


OF THE ROTUNDA. (SEE NEXT PAGE,) 


Senator Sumner, the relic-hunters sought to ob- 
tain pieces of the mourning emblems around his va- 
cant chair. The crape was cut into bits by a score 
of knives. Indeed, the jack-knives even attacked 
the mahogany of the desk itself, and I remember 
that a policeman had to be stationed at the chair 
to prevent further sacrilege ! 

I have seen these relic-hunters at their work on 


All rights reserved. 
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several other solemn occasions. In fact they are 
everywhere. They go to Mount Vernon to visit the 
tomb of Washington, and break the mortar and 
rocks from the walls of the old vault, cut twigs from 
the shubbery and trees, and carry away any little 
thing that will serve as a memento of the place! 
They write their names on the walls of the dome of 
the Capitol, and wherever they can get a foothold. 
Such defacement is not patriotism, it is vandalism. 


But the sight-seers proper:are the ‘‘sover- 
eigns” of whom I intended to write. They 


ramble wherever they see an opening, and they 
frequently are lost in the intricate maze of rooms 
and corridors in the building. The most interest- 
ing room, to most visitors, is the Rotunda. In it, 
all classes of pilgrims congregate, and, on any day, 
a person seated in one of the settees near the 
wall can see many distinguished men and many 
human curiosities pass through. The first thing a 
stranger does upon reaching this place, is to gage in 
silent wonder at the vast proportions of the room. 
Some visitors show marked interest in the paint- 
ings on the canopy above. One group represents 
‘* War,” another ‘‘ Manufactures,” and the others 
have similar allegorical meanings. But the most con- 
spicuous painting is a group of angelic ‘‘ Sisters,” 
representing the thirteen original States surround- 
ing the Father of his Country, who sits upon a cloud 
with the epaulettes of a general upon his shoulders ! 
But these ‘‘ heroic” figures, if capable of appre- 
ciation, would undoubtedly laugh as heartily at the 
panorama below them as the tourists on the floor 
laugh at the oddity of the spectacle above. It is one 
of the most entertaining diversions to ascend the 
stairs to the gallery and, leaning over, to study the 
mass upon the floor. The people look like queer 
pigwidgeons without bodies. All that one can see 
are the tops of hats and a number of waving 
‘* prongs” that stand for moving arms and legs! 
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I can not describe the scene, but must refer you to 
the skill of the artist for a representation of it. 

There was one ovation tendered to a visiting 
** sovereign,” by the House, of which few people 
have ever heard. And yet its recipient belonged 
to an order of kings who reign over every home 
upon the habitable globe, — whimsical, fretful, dom- 
ineering, yet good-natured monarchs! I mean 
that small bundle of inconsistencies, that ‘‘ bald- 
headed tyrant from no-man’s land,”— the baby ! 

He came to the Capitol one summer night, 
and the first glimpse I caught of him was in his 
mother’s arms in the gallery of the House. It was 
then about one o’clock in the morning, but the 
hall was crowded with all conditions of humanity. 
The speeches were dull and tedious, and even the 
baby could not restrain his feelings of impatience. 
So he cried with all his might ! 

Now, what do you suppose the law-makers did 
when their proceedings were interrupted in this 
way? Did they order their sergeant-at-arms to 
arrest the offender and put him into jail for his 
contempt? No! The member who had the floor 
deliberately sat down, whiie the other Congress- 
men wheeled upon their chairs and cheered! The 
galleries took it up, and the cheering lasted fully 
a minute. Then the noise ceased in order to 
give the baby a chance to respond. But he had 
relapsed into a quiet mood. So the members and 
galleries decided to ‘‘ call him out,” and, with 
cries of ‘‘ bravo!” ‘‘encore!” and the like, the 
applause broke out afresh! And not until after 
that little monarch had left the hall, was the so- 
called ‘‘ order” of the House restored ! 

3ut the incident I have narrated occurred during 
a night session, when members and listeners were 
ready to welcome any break in the monotony of the 
proceedings; and it is not every baby who visits the 
Capitol, that is accorded such a reception. 


(To be continued. ) 


TWO MIDDIES 


AT EPHESUS. 


By H. H. CLARK, U. S. N. 


FRED MONCRIEF and Ben Aston, two wide- 
awake American ‘“ middies,” looked down from 
the summit of Mount Pagus upon the blue A°gean 
Sea and the buildings and busy quays of the old city 
of Smyrna. The American frigate to which the 


boys belonged rode at anchor in the harbor, and 
the lads had obtained leave of absence, which they 
were enjoying greatly. 


Smyrna and the A©gean Islands were all well 
enough in their way, but Fred’s desires had a 
wider range. 

‘*- Let ’s go down to Ephesus,” said he, as they 
stopped to rest upon the mountain-top, and to 
take in the extended view. ‘‘ It will be great fun, 
and I ’ve heard so much about the ruins of the old 
place that I really want to see it. It’s only fifty 
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miles away, you know. Wecan take anarmy tent, nose sent back to Smyrna with the demand for a 
and with our guns and a couple of donkeys we can heavy ransom. | like to read about brigands and 





RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


manage to see the sights and have some sport Bashi-bazouks, but I have no desire to cultivate 
besides.” their acquaintance.” 
‘** But,” inquired Ben, ‘‘can we go so far from *“*T think we need n’t fear,” rejoined Fred; 




















THE TOMB OF ST. LUKE. (SEE PAGE 57.) 


the coast without having trouble with the Turks? ‘travelers go to Ephesus all the time, and I have 
I’ve heard that the caves of Ephesus are infested only heard of one who had met with trouble.” 
with robbers, and I don’t care to have my ear or Fred’s suggestion was speedily acted upon, and 
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in less than a week aftcr the trip to Mount Pagus 
a little white tent marked the encampment of the 
two middies on one of the numerous eminences 
overlooking the wide plain now strewn with the 
ruins of ancient Ephesus. ‘‘Nip” and 
‘‘ Tuck,” two rather unpretentious-looking 
donkeys, were tethered on a small green 
plateau just below; while the boys, with a 
fine setter crouching behind them, lay on the 
border of a marsh with their fowling-pieces 
leveled at a flock of wild fowl which had just 
alighted in the long grass and were making 
a bountiful supper. 

Two simultaneous shots,—a spring from 
the setter,—and then a handsome brace of 
birds was laid at the boys’ feet. The setting 
sun soon admonished them that they must 
climb the hill where their tent stood, and 
prepare for their first night among the ruins 
of Ephesus. They were well equipped for 
camping out. Everything they could think 
of as necessary to comfort had been brought; 
and there was really enough for the demands 
of a household. 

But before ‘‘ turning in,” the boys, from 
their fine lookout, took a survey of the de- 
serted city. From that very spot, thou- 
sands of people might once have been 
seen, while hundreds 
of vessels rode upon 
the beautiful reach of 
water beyond. Now, 
not a human being was 
in sight, and the water 
was as desolate as an 
Adirondack lake. A 
feeling of lonesome- 
ness, almost of dread, 
stole over the boys. 
But presently the moon 
arose and bathed every 
object in a soft and 
beautiful light; the 
lads welcomed her joy- 
fully, and, their feeling 
of awe subsiding, they 
were soon as soundly 
asleep as if in their ham- 
mocks on the frigate. 

Early in the morn- 
ing the lads were astir 
and busy at their prep- 
arations for breakfast. 
‘“Nip” and ‘ Tuck” 
were braying loudly for their morning meal, while 
** Scott,” the setter which the English consul at 
Smyrna, had kindly loaned to the boys for their ex- 
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pedition, was barking vociferously. Under Fred’s 
supervision, the game of the night before was 
soon sizzling over the camp fire. Ben, having 
silenced the appeal of the donkeys with a plentiful 

























“GAZING DOWN UPON THEM STOOD TWO MEN WHOSE HOSTILE CHARACTER COULD SCARCELY 
BE MISTAKEN.” (SEE PAGE 58.) 


supply of wheat cut from a field at the foot of the 
hill, prepared a special breakfast for the dog, and at 
last came at Fred’s call to enjoy the fowl, hot from 
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the frying-pan, with its appetizing accompaniment 
of hard-tack and coffee. 

As they breakfasted, Fred, who was quite an 
enthusiast in history and archeology, gave Ben all 
the points as to the former grandeur of Ephesus. 
He told him that there once stood, where now were 
only crumbling walls and moldering blocks and 
columns, a city imperial in magnificence, and one 
of the wonders of the ancient world; that its streets 
were as thronged with merchants and its docks 
with shipping, as are those of the great city of 
Liverpool to-day; that it was the capital of lonia, 
the pride of Alexander, and as favorite a resort for 
travelers, as is the Paris of our times. He told of 
its theater which seated more than fifty thousand 
people, and its stadium, or race-course, where foot 
and chariot races were run and which would hold 
one hundred and fifty thousand spectators. He 
declared that in its prosperity the port of Ephesus 
rivaled the greatest harbors of modern times in 
vast breakwaters and miles of quays; and last of 
all he pointed to the spot at the head of the old har- 
bor where once stood the marvelous temple of Di- 
ana, one of the ‘‘ seven wonders of the world,” four 
hundred and twenty-five feet long by two hundred 
feet wide, graced with one hundred and twenty- 
seven columns, each sixty feet high,—a temple of 
which it was said that the sun in all his course saw 
nothing more magnificent. 

By eight o’clock, everything was ready for the 
day’s work, and the boys set out in great glee. 
Fred rode ‘‘ Nip,” while Ben bestrode ‘‘ Tuck.” 
Thus mounted, with their guns strapped across 
their backs and navy revolvers in their belts, they 
looked as formidable as young Bashi-bazouks. 

The donkeys were turned toward the old thea- 
ter, which Fred, who was quite an artist, wished 
to sketch, while Ben, who had a taste for architec- 
ture, made a note of its measurements. 

‘This is our first, or rather second, halting- 
place,” said Fred, as they drew up under an old 
arch, where there was a good shade for the don- 
keys. It had evidently been a part of the foun- 
dation of the outer works of the great theater. 
‘*What a fine place for sketching ! ” he continued, 
as he drew forth his drawing materials, and quickly 
threw the whole outline upon a page of his sketch- 
book. ‘‘ There was little chance of a panic in such 
a theater as this,” he mused, as his imagination 
restored it to its original form. ‘‘ Do you see, Ben; 
it was open at the top like a Spanish bull-ring ; the 
stage was almost level with the floor; while the 
marble seats rose to a great height in a place hol- 
lowed out of the hill in the form of a horseshoe.” 

‘Think of it,” he continued, as Ben, who had 
been taking the dimensions of the front part of 
the theater, joined him on the stage, “‘ this theater 
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would have held the whole population of our city 
of Washington, and you could put every man, 
woman, and child of Fall River in this audito- 
rium now, and still have room enough for the 
largest crowd that ever greeted Patti in London or 
New York. There used to be more people pres- 
ent at the Olympic games in Ephesus than any 
exposition or carnival of our day could possibly 
call together. I say, Ben, let ’s sing a song on this 
old stage —(it will hardly be a Greek chorus), 
and when we get home we can boast that we 
have given a performance in the biggest thea- 
ter in the world.” So, with no audience save the 
dog, the donkeys, and the birds, the boys sang 
with a rollicking vehemence that might —or might 
not — have called forth a storm of applause in the 
time of Xenophon; but it is quite possible that 
their song was the only one which had wakened 
the echoes of the old theater for fifteen hundred 
years. 

‘Come,’ said Ben, at length; ‘‘ we must n’t waste 
any time; we have a great deal to see. We might 
spend a month exploring among these old ruins and 
then not see half of them. Let us start now for 
the Temple of Diana; it is some distance away, and 
we must be more expeditious.” 

‘‘Nip” started off at a vigorous pace, and 
“Tuck” kept up as well as he could; while 
‘* Scott,” in an ecstacy of delight, chased the birds 
along the way. 

A long trench constantly impeded their prog- 
ress. It was so very crooked, they were frequently 
obliged to force the donkeys to leap it, and this 
was no small task. 

‘* This,” said Fred, ‘‘ must have been the trench 
which Mr. Wood, the celebrated English archi- 
tect, cut in his search for the Temple of Diana. 
Even the site of the building had been lost for 
centuries. Mr. Wood read several ancient accounts 
of the temple, and, from the descriptions given, by 
opening this trench he found the street or rather 
colonnade, leading to its very porch. Following 
along, taking the course indicated by the ancient 
authors, he came at last to the foundations of the 
temple.. He found a great many inscriptions and 
fragments which were sent to England in a man- 
of-war, and are now in the British Museum.” 

At this point the lads put spurs to the donkeys, 
whistling, as they hurried on, to Scott, who was 
not yet tired of chasing birds. They could only 
glance at St. Luke’s tomb, which Mr. Wood also 
discovered, and which bears on a small, simple tab- 
let a sculptured ox, the symbol of that Apostle.* 
Past the ruinsof theaters, and gymnasiums, through 
the Magnesian gate, down by the ancient Cus- 
tom-house, and along the wall of the inner har- 
bor they rode, and presently dismounted where 





* The ox as the symbol of St. Luke is based on Zackiel i., 10. 
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the Temple of Diana once glittered in brilliant 
beauty. 

‘“Here we are!” exclaimed Fred. 

‘*Is this all there is of the great temple?” in- 
quired Ben rather ironically. ‘‘ I have seen better- 
looking ruins than this up the Hudson; it does n’t 
compare with the stone mill at Newport.” 

‘* Well, all ruins are chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of their history,” was Fred’s laconic rejoinder. 
‘*It was the most wonderful building of ancient 
times. Each of its one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns was the present of a king; there were 
beautiful folding doors of cypress-wood, and there 
was a staircase made of a single vine from the 
Island of Cyprus. Besides being a religious temple, 
it was the great treasury of Western Asia; there 
were times when it contained nearly as much 
wealth as the Bank of England holds nowadays. 
Alexander the Great offered to devote the spoils 
of his Eastern conquests to it, if he were allowed 
to place his name over the entrance; but the offer 
was declined. The Ephesians were so enthusiastic 
about it that the ladies of Ephesus contributed 
their jewelry toward the cost of building it.” 

As Fred concluded, he leaped down upon the 
marble pavement several feet below. 

‘*Come down here, Ben!” he called, ‘‘ may be 
we can find something worth taking home.” 

The boys were soon in a long narrow pit which 
uncovered a strip of the ancient floor, and Fred 
was digging vigorously with the end of a tough 
root. Ben joined him with a commendable show 
of energy. 

‘* What if we should find a little silver shrine of 
Diana, such as we read about in the Bible?” pro- 
posed Ben. 

‘*T fancy all the silver about this building went 
to the mosques of Constantinople and the cathe- 
drals of Italy, hundreds of years ago,” replied 
Fred; but just then a shower of dirt disclosed a 
small object which upon examination proved to 
be a gold coin. 

** Luck has begun!” shouted Fred, much elated. 
Soon an exclamation of astonishment escaped both 
boys as something, which they had taken for a 
small square stone, broke away from the bank and 
fell at their feet. 

‘* Perhaps it ’s a treasure-box!” cried Ben. 

**It could n’t be possible.” said Fred, ‘‘ that a 
treasure-box of that size could have escaped all the 
hands that have robbed this temple. But anyhow, 


we ’ve made a discovery,” he continued, as he 
raised the object and began to dig away the rust. 

In a moment, Fred found himself cutting into 
solid silver; the box, too, proved to be very heavy. 
“*If we can get this box away,” resumed Fred, ‘‘ our 
May be it holds some relic or 


fortune is made. 
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even jewels that were sacred to the goddess Diana. 
It is heavy enough to be full of gold.” 

While our heroes were debating as to the possi- 
ble contents of the box, a growl from ‘‘ Scott,” 
and a slight sound on the edge of the pit, caused 
the boys to look above them ; and there thev beheld 
a startling spectacle. Gazing quietly down upon 
them, stood two men whose hostile character could 
hardly be mistaken. They were profusely and 
heavily armed ; pistols and daggers protruded from 
an apron-like arrangement in front of them, while 
sabers in gleaming scabbards hung at their side. 
They were dressed in the picturesque costume of 
Bashi-bazouks, and their pistol-stocks and dagger- 
hilts fairly glittered with the clusters of pearls, 
corals, and precious stones which decorated them. 
They were powerfully built men, evidently moun- 
taineers, and probably brigand chiefs, Fred thought. 
The men were so passive that the boys had time 
to think a little about the situation, while their ob- 
servers stood regarding them with the utmost cool- 
ness, as though they already had them pinioned 
captives. Singularly enough, they were without 
rifles; this the boys noted at once. Either they 
had none at ali, which was improbable, or they 
had left them at some point close by. 

‘We must get out of this pit first,” said Fred, 
under his breath. ‘*‘ Then we can make a dash 
for our guns, and if they send a pistol-shot after 
us, we ’ll pepper ’em back. Don’t let them get 
hold of you, Ben, for you see what giants they are.” 

If the brigands, for such they undoubtedly were, 
had any suspicion that two youngsters like Fred 
and Ben would dare do anything but peace- 
ably surrender, they failed to show it. Obviously 
they had been accustomed to having things their 
own way; as yet they had been content with 
making an imperative sign for the boys to come 
out of the pit. Their cool audacity aroused Ben’s 
anger, which was all that was needed to overcome 
his first and natural trepidation. With the agility 
of trained sailors, the boys swung themselves 
out of the pit about a dozen yards from where the 
brigands stood. 

‘** Now is the time!” cried Fred, as they made a 
dash for their guns, which the brigands had not 
yet discovered. 

There were two sharp reports — and two pistol- 
balls sung so close to our heroes’ heads that they 
could feel the thrill of the atmosphere along their 
track. Another, and still another shot followed, 
the last carrying away a piece of Fred’s collar 
and grazing Ben’s right shoulder. 

Suddenly the firing ceased, and the brigands 
started after the boys at a tremendous pace. 
Evidently their ammunition was gone, and by this 
time they had discovered the boys’ plan and their 
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own blunder in allowing them to get such a start. 
They would easily be able to cut the boys down 
with their sabers if they overtook them. The lads 
could hear the heavy thump of the brigands’ feet 
upon the ground as, with rapid strides, they bore 
down upon them. The guns were still fifty yards 
away and their pursuers, were gaining on them 
every instant. Every ten yards they made brought 
the brigands one or two yards nearer. The boys 
threw all their strength into the race and bounded 
forward like deer. Twenty yards, thirty, forty, 
and now 
the brig- 
ands are 
within six- 
ty feet of 
them. But 
the last ten 
yards were 


made almost at a bound, and with a shout the 
boys grasp their guns. 

‘*We have them now, Ben,” exultantly cried 
Fred, as they wheeled, and each covered his man 
with a deadly aim. ‘‘ Don’t fire,” he added, quick- 
ly, as the brigands, thus confronted, came to a dead 
halt. ‘‘ We ’ll save our powder and shot.” 

Events had taken a strange turn, and the as- 
tonished brigands were now the ones to discuss the 
situation. 
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The boys thought it might be well to get their 
opponents at a little nearer range. Without low- 
ering their pieces, they advanced a dozen paces. 
While doing this, Fred made a discovery which 
greatly pleased him. 

‘** Ben, glance over to the right, but don’t move 
your head an inch,” he said in alow tone. Ben 
did as directed ; and there, half-hid by the pier of 
an old aqueduct, only their heads and necks being 
visible, stood two fine Turkish horses ; while, resting 
against a snowy capital, glittered two beautiful 
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THE BRIGANDS, THUS CONFRONTED, CAME TO A DEAD HALT.” 


rifies. ‘‘We ’ll ride into Ayasalook on those 
horses,” said Fred, in a determined manner. 
‘* Those fellows meant to capture us. We’ll show 
them what we can do.” 

But now came a rather difficult problem. The 
brigands stood in a direct line between our heroes 
and the horses. The slightest suspicion of what 
the boys meant to do would cause them to hazard 
the fire ready to open upon them any instant. 


Should the boys succeed in only wounding the 
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brigands, when they recovered their rifles they 
could easily pick off the boys at along range, while 
the middies had nothing but their shot-guns with 
which to return their fire. While they held the 
brigands directly under their guns and made no 
demonstration toward the horses, the boys kncw 
they were safe. Now, the real generalship of the 
fight came in. It required but a moment. A 
bright idea flashed upon Fred. Directly to the 
left of where they held the brigands under cover 
of their guns was the pit where they had discov- 
ered the silver box. 

** Ben,” said he, ‘‘ we will fall back toward the 
pit. We’ll make them think we are going after 
that box. In that way we shall flank them; then 
we ’ll make another run and slip in between them 
and the horses. We ’ll keep them deceived until 
they are nearly out of range, and then we ’Il make 
a jump to intercept them.” 

The boys fell back about forty yards, the brig- 
ands plainly not discovering the ruse. The field 
of action now represented a triangle, with the 
horses at the apex and the boys and the brigands 
at the angles of the base. Suddenly down came 
the guns, and our heroes sprang for a point between 
the brigands and their horses. So completely had 
the robbers been deceived that the boys had full 
thirty seconds’ start before the enemy saw through 
their maneuver. This time there were no pistol- 
shots to risk. Though hindered by the weight of 
the guns, the boys ran better than before. No 
base-ball player ever made his home-run more 
grandly than did they win the advantage which 
was to bring them victory. At last they gained 
the desired position and again formed in line of 
battle. The sabers of the brigands flashed from 
their scabbards as though they were about to 
charge. 

‘¢ Fire kneeling! kneel! aim! fire!” was the 
command from Fred, according to the military for- 
mula. Two barrels were emptied, and the left arm 
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of one of the brigands fell powerless at his side. 
**Aim! fire!” was repeated, and another round 
sent the brigands scampering. 

It was an easy matter now to fall back to the 
horses. Their uplifted revolvers warned their an- 
tagonists that an advance from them would be 
dangerous. When the boys reached the aqueduct, 
they coolly placed their*guns beside the rifles, and 
while Fred kept watch Ben went around the pier 
and led up the horses. They decided that it would 
be better to ride in all haste to Ayasalook and re- 
port the matter immediately to the governor of the 
place. Should they delay, the brigands might be 
reénforced. Gathering up their arms, they leaped 
into the saddle and, boy-like, could not refrain from 
giving the brigands a parting salute of two guns as 
they gave rein to their horses and dashed over the 
plains of Ephesus. 

They told their story in French, to the governor, 
at the same time informing him that they be- 
longed to the United States Navy. He at once 
offered them a detachment of cavalry and the 
use of the captured horses; and that evening they 
rode back to their camp. When they reached the 
Temple of Diana, they once more dismounted and 
leaped eagerly into the pit to recover the silver 
box. But the brigands had been too sharp for them 
there, though. ‘‘ Nip” and ‘‘ Tuck” were found 
where they had left them, and everything about 
the camp was undisturbed. 

‘* Fred,” solemnly observed Ben, as the donkeys 
were again loaded and they were about to start for 
Smyrna, ‘‘ great was Diana of the Ephesians, no 
doubt, as the people in the Bible story declared ; 
but if those fellows had once captured us, it would 
have been the eighth wonder of the world if we 
got away with whole skins.” 

‘*Or whole pockets,” added Fred; and with 
a sigh of relief, the middies joined their vessel 
in Smyrna harbor, and abandoned all further dig- 
ging and searching at the shrine of Diana. 


FIRE! 


By ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


OH, Birdie, fly! for the maple-tree, 
Where your nest is hid so cunningly, 
With scarlet flames is ablaze, I see. 


For Autumn, that wanton, gold-haired boy, 
Roams wild, with a flaming torch for a toy,— 
And he fires the trees with a reckless joy. 


On the maple’s mantle the bright sparks fall, 
On the creeping woodbine along the wall; 
On the sturdy oak-trees, stanch and tail. 


Oh, Birdie, fly! to the Southland hie, 
For the woods are blazing beneath our sky, 
And your home is on fire, Birdie,— fly! 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


By ELLA S. WELCH. 


WHAT to make for a Christmas present, is the 
puzzling question for many a girl and many a boy at 
the holiday season. Every one knows that a gift 
that comes with the giver’s own loving care and 
labor wrought into it, has more real significance, 
and is often more appreciated than the costly 
presents that any one with money can buy. Some 
years ago—in November, 1877 — ST. NICHOLAS 
printed an article describing more than seventy sim- 
ple gifts that could be made at home; 







and that paper, with its useful sugges- 
tions, proved very popular. A large 


ideas and designs 
within the last 
ever, and a new 


advance in artistic 
has been made 
eight years, how- 





red plush drawn smoothly over it and glued 
to the back of the star. Cut away one end of a 
small tin box, and cover the two sides and the 
cover with red plush; run a band of fancy ribbon 
diagonally across its face. Paste a piece of sand- 
paper on the lower end, and attach this box to the 
star by strong thread passed through holes in 
the back of the box, and corresponding holes in the 
star. Ten cents will purchase half a foot of the 
light wire used as a seed protector around bird- 
cages; cut and fold this in boat form of the re- 
quired length; overhand the ends with red silk, 

and attach it by this to 
the star. 





2. A CUTTING-BOARD 


can be made by 
any bright 
handy with tools, 
from astrip of half- 
inch pine, thirty- 


boy 


3- JOCKEY-CAP TWINE-HOLDER. 











I. THE STAR MATCH-RECEIVER. 


collection of hints for Christmas presents is of- 
fered in the following pages. All of the articles 
here named can be made by industrious young folk 
possessing taste and discrimination ; and gifts, both 
useful and ornamental, may thus be prepared, at 
a very moderate expense for material, but in a way 
that will well express affectionate good-will. 


I. THE STAR MATCH-RECEIVER 

is an attractive and useful wall decoration com- 
bining a match-holder, burnt-match receiver and 
striking-surface. Cut from heavy pasteboard a star 
measuring six inches in diameter; cover with 


2. A CUTTING-BOARD. 


six inches long and 
twenty-three inches 
wide. Saw out a 
curved piece on one 
side, and plane the 
whole board nicely. 
Outline with a lead 
pencil the checker- 
squares, backgam- 
mon points, and 
yard-measure;_ get 
a small quantity of 
black-walnut stain from any paint or drug store, and 
with a small brush go over the board, tracing the 
outline and making each alternate square or point 
in solid color, as shown in the diagram. 


4. ALLIGATOR POCKET-BOOK, 
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3. JOCKEY-CAP TWINE-AND-SCISSORS HOLDER. 


Cut out six wedge-shaped pieces of paste-board 
for the crown of the cap, a small perforated piece 
for the top and a larger piece of proper shape 
and’ dimensions for the visor bottom. Cover the six 
wedge-shaped pieces with plush on one side and 
silesia on the other, making three in dark colors and 
three in light —say 
red and_ yellow, 
dark red and light 
blue, or purple and 
white. Overhand 
them together, 
leaving a_ small 
hole where they 
join at top; cover 
the perforated 
round piece for the 
button, and sew it 
onatthetop. Cov- 
er the visor with 
two pieces of plush, 
lapped in the mid- 
dle, so as to form 
a pocket for the 
scissors ; cover the 
entire under part 
with plush also. Sew the bottom piece on at the 
back only ; fasten at the front with a loop and but- 
ton. Place the ball of twine inside, passing the end 

through the hole at the top. 





5. WINDOW-SHADE. 


















4. POCKET-BOOK OF ALLIGA- 
TOR SKIN. 

A few cents will purchase 
two pieces of “‘ scrap,” at any 
shoe factory where goods of 
alligator skin are made. Cut 
one piece to measure five and 
a half inches long by three 
and a half wide, and another 
three and a half by three 
inches. Round off the lower 
corners of each piece; line 
both with the soft kid used 
in facing the tops of ladies’ 

shoes. (Thismay 
be done on the 
machine at home 
or at the nearest 
shoe factory.) Lay 
the smaller piece 
and lining togeth- 
er, and stitch them around the top; then place the 
lining on the larger piece, and join the back and 
front by stitching them all around, as nearly to 
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6. UMBRELLA-STAND. 
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the edge as possible. If you try to do this on your 
home machine, use a large needle and heavy silk. 
The clasp, which may 
be bought for a few 
cents at any pocket- 
book manufactory, 
should now be fastened 
on, and an eyelet hole 
worked in the flap to make 
it secure. A card-case can 
be made in the same way. 






5. WINDOW-SHADE. 
Purchase a sufficient quantity of hol- ERT 
land of desired tint,—‘‘aqua marine ” or "4 
*“cream” are pretty colors,—and run a a Fan 
hem 13¢ inches deep across the lower part BOOK 
of the shade. With an ordinary-sized 
tea-cup, outline as many dotted circles as you 
desire the pattern to include; then with a thimble 
outline smalier dotted circles in the center of the 
larger ones; draw lead-pencil lines from the center 
to the circumference. With a long needleful of silk, 
work these outlined circles on both sides of the hol- 
land, securing the ends so that they will not be seen. 
The linen fringe to match the holland may be pur- 
chased at any shade store; stitch it by machine, 
across the bottom of the shade, slip the curtain stick 
through the hem, and screw in a couple of curtain- 
rings with cords to match the fringe attached. A 
more elaborate shade may be made by using one 
of the many “‘ transfer patterns,’’ to be found at any 
fancy store. This may be transferred to the cur- 
tain by means of a 
hot iron laid on the 
back of the pattern. 


6. AN UMBRELLA- 
STAND. 


Take a piece of 
stove-pipe of proper 
io length; cov- 
er the out- 

side with 
Lincrusta 
Walton, 
procurable 
by the yard 
at almost 
any paper-hanger’s; gild or bronze this with the 
liquid prepared for such purpose. Paint the inside 
of the pipe a dark red, and fit in a wooden bottom. 





8. SCRAP-BASKET. 


7. A FAN BOOK-MARK. 


Cut off one corner of a full-sized, linen-lined 
envelope (to be found at any stationery store), so 
as to have it fit over the corner of the book-leaf 
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like acap. Outline the lines and figures witha 
lead-pencil, then go carefully over them with ink. 
For variety, draw on some bright little flowers or 
vines, a monogram, Christmas greeting, or such 
other ornament as taste may suggest. 
8. SCRAP-BASKET. 

Get or make two pasteboard boxes of the de- 
sired height, one of them two inches smaller in 
diameter than the other. 
Place one within the other, 
fastening the bases togeth- 
er, and join at the top with 
a two-inch strip of paste- 
board sewed strongly 
around the tops. Sew 
a neat cretonne panel 
on each side, with a 
band of plush at top 
and bottom and a 
plush ball and tassel 
at each corner. Line 
with silesia to match 
the plush. Or, the pan- 
els may be of satin with 
flowers painted in. 
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g. LETTER-RACK. 





10. A PAPER-RACK. 


9g. LETTER-RACK. 

Select two smooth and strong wooden butter- 
plates such as are supplied by your grocer; cut one 
down for the pocket, as the picture shows; place the 
edges together and glue a strip of black muslin over 
them. Give the whole two coats of black paint. 
Paste on daisies cut from cretonne or, better, 
paint them on -—if you can; varnish the whole rack 
inside and out with white varnish; add hanging 
ribbons to match the daisies. 


CHRISTMAS 














Ir. A FLAT-IRON 
PAPER-WEIGHT. 


GIFTS. 
10. A PAPER-RACK. 
Get a wooden box —a starch or soap box — 
from your grocer. Take it apart, and plane and 
smooth it carefully. Use the bottom of the box 
for the back of the rack. Cut one of the end 
pieces to a width of six inches, for the shelf; saw 
the brackets for the sides of the shelf from the 
side-pieces of the box, and cut the lid down to the 
right dimensions for the slanting front of the rack. 
Ebonize all the parts with the ‘‘ ebony liquid” 
used by cabinet-makers; nail shelf, brackets, and 
slanting front securely; putty the nail-holes and 
blacken them, so that they will not be noticed. 
Cover the front of the rack with some neat border 
design in Lincrusta Walton, gluing it on, and gild- 
ing it, or leaving it the natural color, as desired. 
Put strong cord or fancy wire through the back 
of the rack to hang it up by. 


II. FLAT-IRON PAPER-WEIGHT. 


Cover the face of a common flat-iron with plush, 
cut an inch larger all around than the size of the 
iron. Fasten on the thermometer—(which can be 
bought at a slight expense) — as indicated in the 
engraving; stitch a narrow piece of plush at the 
lower end of the iron, turning down the upper 
edge and stitching in three sections for 
postage-stamp pockets. Paint or em- 
broider a few flowers on the face of 
the plush. Before covering the rim, 
glue upon it a layer of cotton, 

sprinkled with sachet powder. 
Draw the plush smoothly over 
the cotton, and glue over the 
inner edge of the iron. Cover 
the inner edge with plush, and 
gild or paint in black such 
part of the handle 
or iren as is not 
covered with plush. 





12. A COVERED 
SHOE-CASE. 








I2. A COVERED SHOE-CASE. 


For the back of this case cut a piece of cre- 
tonne 33 inches by 28; also one of the same di- 
mensions for the cover. Stitch these together. 
Cut the cover piece in points; stitch a piece of 
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narrow braid around these points. Cut another 
piece of cretonne 57 inches by 22 for the pockets ; 
mark it off into six equal parts, and form the pock- 
ets by folding in box plaits 
fastening them by two rows of 
stitching between each pock- 
et. Hang the case on a 
brass rod, or a broom-han- 
dle covered with cre- 
tonne, with a tuft of 
worsted ora cretonne 
rosette at each end. 
Fasten it at the 
back, and hang it 
by loops. This case 
may also be used 
without a rod, sew- 
ing a half dozen 
loops at regular in- 
tervals to hangit by. 










13. CHRISTMAS 
BANNER. 


Over a piece of 
heavy brown paper 
of the size of the 
proposed banner, 
stitch a piece of 
light sea-green cot- 
ton flannel for the 
central panel, and 
very dark cotton 
flannel for the bands at bottom and top. The 
pendant balls are made with the dark flannel over 
round pieces of pasteboard. Suspend them on gilt 
cord ; a heavier cord, to match, should be used for 
hanging the banner. Sew a piece of natural holly 
in the central panel; cut the letters from white 
paper; glue white cotton on their faces, and 
then sew the letters to the dark bands. Glue or 
stitch small bits of cotton all over the banner 
to suggest snow. Larger pieces should be glued 
at the top of the bands and upon the pendants. 


I3. CHRISTMAS BANNER. 


14. A PHOTOGRAPH CASE, 

capable of holding several dozen cabinet or im- 
perial cards may be made by folding a piece of 
plush together and cutting it two inches larger 
than the card. Cut out a piece of wigan for 
lining, a trifle smaller, and baste it on the plush ; 
then baste the plush, and line the edges with 
satin, hemming this on with very fine stitches. 
The pockets are of plush, one-quarter the width of 
the case; turn the edges of these and hem them 
tothe back. Decorate the pockets with ‘‘ Forget- 
me-nots,” or some other appropriate flower. 
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15. SCRAP-BASKET. 

Get four bamboo sticks from some furniture 
factory, or four rustic sticks if bamboo is not 
obtainable ; gild the rustic sticks if these are used. 
Purchase a fancy straw basket, as shown in engrav- 
ing; line it with satin. Make the lambrequin of 
plush of the color of the lining; cut the lower edge 
in squares and point each square. Embroider a 
spray of flowers in the space between the sticks. 
Line it with satin and attach to each point a tassel 
made of crewel, Fasten the lambrequin over the 
inner edge of the basket so as to conceal the top 
of the lining. Mount the basket on the sticks, 
tacking it on from the inside. 


16. POCKET PIN-CUSHIONS. 

To make the pansy, cut three pieces of purple 
velvet, and three of yellow silk, line with bits of 
white wigan, and join as nearly as possible in 
pansy form. Cut a back to fit the whole, cover 





14. A PHOTOGRAPH CASE, 


this with purple velvet, and join it to the pansy 
with a layer of cotton between, sprinkled with 
sachet powder. A few lines of yellow paint on the 
purple leaves, and purple on the yellow leaves will 
give more of the pansy lock. The star is formed 
of twelve diamond-shaped pieces of card-board — 
six for the front and six for the back, alternately 
covered with dark and light plush or velvet. Over- 
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hand the parts together, and join the back and 
front of the star, placing a layer of scented cotton 
between. 

The domino is made of black satin ribbon, cut 
Work the dots in 


to just the size of a domino. 
with white silk; glue 

both faces to stiff {} 
card-board; makea | 
narrow edge of black 


satin, overhand the Jpe| 4 
dominos together ; ? ane Ms 
fill with bran and i gs 

sachet powder before | PSampaeaal Yy 
closing up one end. ve 


17. A CARD- 
RECEIVER 


may be made by cut- 
ting three pieces of 
rattan, each nine 
inches long, and 
joining them at the 
top by tying them 
together with strong 
thread. Spread two 
of them far enough 


16. 
POCKET 
PIN- 
CUSHIONS. 
apart at 
the bot- 
tom to make a well-propor- 
tioned eas- el, and attach the cross- 
piece as a rest. Cut the envelope—a 
perfect square —from a piece of Panama canvas; 
bind the edges with narrow brown satin ribbon, 
and work some little pattern in the corners with 
brown silk; fold and overhand the lower parts 
together into envelope-shape, and fasten it on the 
easel. Ravel out a piece of the canvas and tie a 
bunch of the raveling at the top and at each foot 

of the easel with a ribbon bow. 


18. TRUNK-TAG. 
Take a “scrap” of alligator skin, and cut two 
strips, each five and a half by three inches; clip the 
VoL. XIII.—5. 
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corners to a ‘“‘tag” shape. Cut out the center of 
the upper strip, leaving a margin half an inch wide ; 
stitch this margin to the under strip on three 
sides, leaving the clipped end unstitched; fasten 
on this end a little strap and buckle for attaching 
the tag to the trunk handle. Cut several blank 
cards to fit the frame, and slip them in, ready for use. 


19. PHOTOGRAPH-SCREEN. 


Cut out eight pieces of pasteboard, each 8% 
inches by 6%. In four of these pieces cut away 
the centers to form the mats or inside of the screen. 
Cover each mat neatly with wine-colored satin, let- 
ting it overlap the opening in each mat about half 
an inch; slash and baste around each opening. 
Cover the back of the mats with silesia and hem 
the satin on this. Cover the other four pieces with 
satin on one side and silesia on the other; over- 
hand them around the edges. Baste the mats 
and backs together, silesia inside, and over-hand 
them together on all sides 
except the top, which is left 
open for slipping in the pho- 
tograph. Decorate each mat 
neatly and gracefully. The 
name of the person to whom 
the screen is to be given may 
be worked on the outside. 


















20. CUSHION FOR HAIR- 
PINS. 


To the bottom of a 
round box—say a collar- 
box — about four inches 
in diameter and one and 
a half high, glue 
a piece of paste, 
board as a rim. 
Do not use the 
>” cover. Fill the 


box with curled 
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hair. Crochet, from straw-colored Saxony worsted, 
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a cover to fit snugly over the box and thus form the 
crown of the hat; crochet a rolling rim on this 
and draw it over the pasteboard. Tie a ribbon 
around the crown as a hat-band, with a bow on 
one side, as shown in the diagram. 
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21. KNITTING-NEEDLE CASE. 
Cut two pieces of silk or cashmere, each eleven 
inches long by nine wide; use white wigan for 








19. PHOTOGRAPH-SCREEN, 


interlining; baste the lining on; make the little 
caps and straps of wigan, cover them with plush, 
and then sew them in place, as here indicated. 
Baste on the outer cover, turn the edges, and sew 
the case together. A button and loop should fas- 
ten it on the outside when rolled up. 


22. TRIPLE WORK-BAG, 

Make three little well-proportioned plain bags 
of silk, or any choice material (three and a half 
by four and a half inches is a good size); stitcha 
place in the top of each to run a double cord 
through ; 
button- 
holestitch 
the hole 
where the 












20. CUSHION FOR HAIR-PINS. 


cord passes through, and join the bags together. 
This idea may be followed out for bags of all sizes 
from small silk ones for the work-basket to large 
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on strips of either white ribbon or bright worsted 
braid. Fasten the ribbon ends in the notches; 
make bows at each end and one in the center. 


24. COVER FOR 

SHAVING - PAPER. 
Cut two pieces of thin 
card-board, eight inches 
by ten. Embroider on 
the upper cover a cob- 
web, as in engraving, 
first outlining it with a 
pencil, and then going 
over the lines with long 
stitches. Bits of willow 
fastened around _ this 
make a rustic setting for 
the web. Line the under 
side of the cover with 
silesia, place a quantity of tinted tissue leaves be- 
tween the covers, and join the whole at one 
corner with a ribbon bow to match silesia lining. 










































































21. KNITTING-NEEDLE CASE. 


The spiders are made of putty painted black, 
and with legs of fine wire. These webs can be 
purchased ready-made, but are perhaps rather 
too expensive for the nature of the gift. 


25. AN EGG COSEY, 


to keep boiled eggs warm until ready to be eaten, 
may be made of plush lined with chamois skin. 
Cut three pieces of plush and three of silk, into 
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calico ones used for 
rags and patches, PRA | ie 
23. RINGS AND HOOP lA? res | | 
FOR BABY. Y f 4 

Buy a small wooden 4 || 
hoop at a toy store; ! 
smooth and trim it nice- 
ly, and cut in it four 
notches at equal distances apart; get a quantity, 
say two dozen, of small ivory or wooden rings from 
an upholsterer’s, and slip these in equal quantities 
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22. TRIPLE WORK-BAG. 
the shape shown in the diagram, and large enough, 


when joined, to snugly cover an egg; join the 
plush and lining together by overhanding the 
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chamois on the plush. The silk forms the inner 
lining. Any ornamentation can be applied in the 
way of embroidering or painting. 


26. INKSTAND. 


Into the center of a toy row-boat fit a small glass 
inkstand. Fasten a couple of brass hooks on each 
side as pen-racks. The bow and stern of the boat 
can be used for holding stamps and loose pens. 
The boat can be left plain or may be decorated, 
according to taste. 





23. RINGS AND HOOP FOR BABY. 
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PEN-WIPERS. 


Pen-wipers in the form of little hats (7g. a.) 
are pretty and are easily made. For No. 1, cut two 
pieces of light cloth, bell-shaped; overhand the 
edges together, and turn it up to forma 
rim; run a narrow ribbon around the 
crown, and stitch a couple of little feath- 
ers in this band. Fit four pieces of 
chamois skin inside the crown, tacking 
them in at the sides as pen-wipers. No. 3 is made 
in the same way without turning the rim, and 
adding, perhaps, a bit of painting on one side. 
No. 2 is atiny fez; make this of dark-red plush or 
velvet; cut a round piece for the crown, and a 
broad piece, slanted at the back to fit. Baste 
them over pieces of wigan of similar shape and 
then join together. Fasten a tassel of black silk 
at top. Fasten inside for a pen-wiper a tuft of 
chamois-skin made like a heavy shade tassel. 

For fig. 6. select two good clam-shells, bore a 
hole in the hinge of each, gild both shells and 
glue some sea-weed, if you have it, on one sec- 
tion, or, if not, paint some Christmas motto in its 
place. Tie the shells together, first placing leaves 


of chamois inside as pen-wipers. In fig. ¢, the lily 
is made of white felt, for which twenty-tour pieces 
should be cut as nearly the shape of the lily petals 
as possible; then cut out a half-dozen pieces of 
dark-green felt for 
leaves, making the 
veins on one leaf 
with a _ lighter 
shade of green 
silk. Sewthe pet- 
als to this leaf to 
form the lily, tak- 
ing a little plait 
in each leaf before 
sewing, so as to 
make it stand out. 
Make the stem of 
wire wound around 
with green arra- 
sene. The plain 
leaves are sewed 
on the back and can be easily replaced with new ones 
when soiled. Old kid can be used in place of cham- 
ois-skin. 





24. COVER FOR SHAVING-PAPER. 


28. SEWING CONVENIENCES, 

Make the pin-cushion, needle-book, and scissors- 
case of such silk, satin, or cashmere as you may 
have at hand. Make the emery pouch of brown silk 
or cashmere over an acorn; cut 
the nut out so as to fill the 
cloth with emery, but glue 
the natural acorn-top to 

the silk nut. Fasten to 
each article a strip of 
ribbon, or silk braid, 
half a yard in length; 
join these at the top 
with a bow, and sew 

a large safety-pin on 

the under side of this 

bow for the purpose 
of pinning the com- 
bined articles ‘to the dress of the user. 













25. AN EGG COSEY. 


29. KEY AND BUTTON-HOOK RACKS. 


Rolling-pins of all sizes, from the toy pin of a 
few inches to the ordinary kitchen size, can be 








26. AN INKSTAND. 


utilized for making key-racks. Gild and otherwise 
decorate the rolling-pin; insert brass hooks at 
regular intervals and suspend by bright ribbons. 
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The bars of music may be drawn on the gilding ing side; use white 
with’ pen and ink ; if the verse is not desired, cover wigan to interline it, 
the body of the pin with plush to match the and thin silk for the 


ribbons used. 


Another rack may be made in imitation of a pad- the edges and over- 


28. SEWING CONVENIENCES. 


the brass hooks are 
screwed in place, then 
draw out the tacks, cut 
a blank key-hole from 
white paper, gild it and 
glue it in place, gild the 
handle of the padlock, 
and decorate with a 
bow of satin ribbon 
to match the plush. 
These key-racks can 
be hung on any peg 
or nail within easy 
reach, and are often 
a real convenience to 
the owner. 


30. A HANDKERCHIEF 
POCKET 


to be worn with a party 
dress, and in which the 
handkerchief and order 
of dancing may be 
placed, should be made 
of white satin, or of any 


material to match the dress. Fold the goods more elaborate than those 
so that it measures six inches across the top; here shown, and yet not too elaborate for home 
and eight and a half inches on largest or slant- manufacture, may be seen in any fancy store. 











real lining; turn in 


lock, as in the engraving. hand the sides to- 
Outline a padlock six and gether. Insert a 
a half inches long by four small pocket in the 
and a half wide, on awell- upper right-hand 
smoothed; half-inch pine corner for the order 
board. After sawing this of dancing; trim 
into shape, cut a piece of both pockets with 
pasteboard a trifle larger soft lace. Let the 
than the face of the wooden bow at the bottom 
padlock, and cover it with andribbonatthetop 
plush; tack it tempora- match in color and 
rily to the wood until material; paint a 
































30. A HANDKERCHIEF-POCKET. 


spray of flowers 
above the bow, or 
use either natu- 
ral or artificial 
ones ; accom- 
pany the gift 
with a little fancy 
pin, for fasten- 
ing it to the 
dress. 

Several articles 


29. KEY AND BUTTON-HOOK RACKS. 
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THE BROWNIES 


ONE evening Brownies, peeping down 
From bluffs that overlooked the town, 
Saw wheelmen passing to and fro 
Upon the boulevard below. 

“‘It seems,” said one, “‘an easy trick. 


AND THE BICYCLES. 


By PALMER Cox. 


The wheel goes ’round so smooth and quick. 


You simply sit and work your feet 
And glide with grace along the street; 
The pleasure would be fine indeed 

If we could thus in line proceed. 


‘Last night,” another answer made, 
‘* As by the river’s bank I strayed, 
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Where here and there a building stands, 


And town and country-side join hands, 
Before me stood a massive wall 

With engine-rooms and chimneys tall. 
To scale the place a way I found, 
And, creeping in, looked all around; 
There bicycles of every grade 

Are manufactured for the trade ; 

Some made for baby hands to guide, 
And some for older folk to ride. 


‘‘ Though built to keep intruders out, 
With shutters thick and casings stout, 
I noticed twenty ways or more, 
By roof, by window, wall and door, 


Where we, by exercising skill, 
May travel in and out at will.” 


Another spoke, in nowise slow 

To catch at pleasures as they go, 
And said, ‘‘ Why let another day 
Come creeping in to drag away? 

Let’s active measures now employ 

To seize at once the promised joy. 

On bicycles quick let us ride, 

While yet our wants may be supplied.” 
So when the town grew hushed and still, 
The Brownies ventured down the hill, 
And soon the band was drawing nigh 
The building with the chimneys high. 
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When people lock their doors at night, 
And double-bolt them left and right, 
And think through patents, new and old, 
To leave the burglars in the cold, 

The cunning Brownies smile to see 

The springing bolt and turning key; 

For well they know if fancy leads 

Their band to venture daring deeds, 
The miser’s gold, the merchant’s ware 
To them is open as the air. 


Fast locked before the Brownie band ; 

And soon the bicycles they sought | 
From every room and bench were brought. | 
The rogues ere long began to show 
As many colors as the bow; 


Not long could door or windows stand | 











But whether red or green or blue, 

The work on hand was hurried through; 
They took the wheels from blacksmith fires, 
Though wanting bolts and even tires, 

And rigged them up with skill and speed 
To answer well their pressing need. 

And soon, enough were made complete 
To give the greater part a seat, 



























For paint and varnish lately spread 
Besmeared them all from foot to head. 
Some turned to jay-birds in a minute, 

And some as quick might shame the linnet ; 
While more with crimson-tinted breast 
Seemed fitted for the robin’s nest. 





And let the rest through cunning find 
Some way of hanging on behind. 

And then no spurt along the road, 

Or ’round the yard, their courage showed, 
But twenty times a measured mile 

They whirled away in single file. 
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Or bunched together in a crowd 

If width of road or skill allowed. 

At times, while rolling down the grade, 
Collisions some confusion made, 

For every member of the band, 

At steering wished to try his hand; 
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Until the turning-point was won. 
Then back they wheeled with every spoke, 
An hour before the thrush awoke. 


When next the morning whistle blew 
For men their labors to renew, 
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Though some, perhaps, were not designed 
For labor of that special kind. 


But Brownies are the ones to bear 
Misfortunes with unruffled air; 
So on through rough and smooth they spun 


The foreman looked at this and that, 

And freely blamed the watchman, Pat, 
Who must have been asleep in bed 

While such performance went ahead; 

But neither foreman, ‘‘ boss,” nor ‘‘ hand,” 
Once thought about the Brownie band. 
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HERE we are again, my merry friends, but where 
do we find ourselves? Where, but face io face 
with Movember,—to my mind the most trying 
child of all the year’s twelve. 

You see November is just like some of you young 
chaps who are too old to go with boys and too 
young to go with men. You feel queer and out 
of place, in spite of yourselves. So does November. 
He is not quite strong enough for winter and he 
has too much *‘ go” in him for autumn. He scorns 
to be warm, and he is afraid to be cold. His very 
name shows his contrary state of mind. He’s 
no vember! You just try to be no vember, and see 
where you find yourself,—especially if you are not 
quite sure what a ‘‘ vember” is. 

And right here comes the point of my discourse. 
I want you to help this poor troubled fellow. Be 
patient with him. Put all the cheer into him you 
can, and be kind, generous, gracious, and jolly, 
so as to make every one at home say: ‘‘ Why, what 
a delightful, pleasant month November is! — 
charming indoors and out!” 

And now let us hear from our friend, S. B. H., 
who knows all about those 


MOON-RAINBOWS. 
BERGEN Pont, N. J 

Dear Jack: Many different appearances are seen in the night- 
sky, and called lunar rainbows, which come from various causes. 
A lunar rainbow is like a solar rainbow, only paler, and more color- 
less. The rainbow is such a curve that if it were carried out it 
would make a perfect circle. Now, as a fact too difficult to explain 
here, the center of this circle, the eye of the observer and the moon 
must lie in a straight line, the bow on one side of the heavens, where 
rain is falling, the moon on the other, and the observer between. 
Now, Jack, you can never see a bow which is more than half a 
circle, because the line running from the moon and through your 
pulpit cannot strike higher than the horizon, so only half the circle 
can be above the horizon. A rainbow was once seen from a balloon, 

so high up as to show the whole circular bow. 
A triangular prism of glass bends aside the light that falls through 


it. Ordinary light, you know, is made up of blue and green and 
yellow and red light, and all sorts of between shades. The prism 
not only bends the ray of light, but it bends the blue part most, the 
green next, the yellow next, and the red least; so that if we catch the 
ray on a piece of paper, after it has come through the prism we shall 
have, not the one little white ray that went in, but a band of colors 
—blue, green, yellow, and red. Rain drops, ice crystals, and even 
fog, have the same power as the prism. 

In a rainbow, a part of the rays from the moon, besides being bent 
aside, as they enter the rain drops, are bent back from the farther 
side and spread out into color. 

A fog-bow, like a rainbow, is on the opposite side of the sky from 
the sun or moon. Mr. Whymper, an Alpine tourist, tells of a won- 
derful fog-bow he once saw. He, with four companions, had been 
climbing over the ice-fields. Suddenly all four were lost down one 
of the fathomless ice-clefts, and he was alone in the awful solitude 
He looked up to the sky, and there a great bow spanned the heavens, 
and within it were two large white crosses. 

The bows described in the childrens’ letters are not lunar bows, but 
the whole or parts of halos or coronas around the moon. Such circles 
are caused by the light’s coming to the eye through prisms of ice or 
fog, the light is den¢ aside or refracted, and spread out by the ice or 
the fog, but not dent dack or reflected, as by the rain drops in the 
case of the rainbow. Ina halo the light comes through ice-crys- 
tals; these are commoner in winter, and in the far north. In a 
corona it comes through fog; these are more frequent in our climate 
A halo you can tell from a corona, because the innermost color of the 
ring is red, while in the corona it is blue. Your readers can make 
a little corona for themselves by sprinkling some lycopodium powder 
on a piece of glass, and looking through it at a light. 

The rings R. L. F. saw around the sun were halos; the “‘sun-dogs” 
or “ mock-suns”’ were parts of halos, caused bya very peculiar condi- 
tion of the ice-crystals, which makes only round spots in certain parts 
of a halo visible. I think he must have made a mistake as to the 
time of day when he saw them. 

The full explanation of all these curious bows and spots can be 
made, and worked out like an example in arithmetic, but it is too 
difficult to be given in a few simple words. Yours truly, 

S. B. H. 


CHESTNUTS WITHOUT BURRS. 





ONE of my young friends,—a city boy who 
spends his summer on a fine farm among the Cats- 
kills,—sends a picking from a curious chestnut- 
tree in the village of Free- 
hold, N. Y., not far 
from Bagley Farm. 
It is a chestnut 
without burrs. 
The dark-brown 
nuts that are 
so sweet to 
the taste and 





















are usually 
kept so se- 
cure in 
the prickly 
husk until 
Jack Frost 
shakes them down ), and bursts 
into their prison cell, in this 
specimen that Amos Hawley 
sends are huddled to- gether in 
bunches of three or ‘SS four, and 
covered only with a soft “+ Atwa%  furze; no 
burr or husk ever envelops “—A\Sf{ them, 
Amos says. The nuts grow to ‘ IN -, a good 
size, ripen, and renew themselves ‘ each 
year, and are as good to eat as if they 


had been encased all summer in the warm, prickly 
jacket that their brothers always wear. Does any- 
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body else know of a chestnut-tree without burrs? 

Amos says the farmers tell him it is the only one 

known in that region, and they re- 

= gard the tree with its burrless nuts 
as quite a curiosity. 

While we are upon this subject, 

here is a letter describing anoth- 







4 | er oddity in plant-life,—in fact 
(fy a genuine 
‘} \ VEGETABLE NEEDLE AND 
\\ THREAD. 
. 


Dear Jack: A friend of mine who zy 
was traveling in Mexico not long since, uP 
says that across the Rio Grande where Me ‘a 
the Maguey-plant, shown in the accom- 
panying picture, grows wild, it is called the 
* needle-and-thread plant.” The Indian boys 
search for it and, on finding one with dark-brown thorns, they grasp 
the thickened end, and, with a quick jerk, pull out the spines, or 
needles, with their sinewy fibers, or threads, attached. 

In some varieties, these woody thorns crowd so closely upon one 

















another that there is not more than an inch of space between any two, 



























and the little copper-skinned native often pricks his fingers badly 
while gathering the sharp needles. 

When they have collected a large quantity, they carry them home, 
and the mother hangs them on lines in front of the low adobe hut. 
After a few hours’ exposure to the sun, the juice dries out, and the 
needles and threads are ready for use. 

“At the railroad stations near Monterey,” says my friend, “I 
saw an interesting sight. On the floor were piles of cloth made from 
the coarser fibers of the Maguey and woven ina loom of simplest 
device, similar to that in which the Chinese manufacture their 
matting. 

“* Here, in his leather costume, sat an Indian, folding bags in which 

pecan-nuts are exported to New York and other cities. 

Scattered around him were scores of these natural nee- 

dies. He used them to join three sides of the bag with 

a sort of cross-stitch. They were then filled with the 

nuts, and closed at the top with a twine twisted 
from the same fiber.” 

How many vexations a little Mexican girl 
may be spared in making her doll’s wardrobe 
by the use of this slender, eyeless needle, “ not 
hard to pull through,” and a thread that never 
comes out, because it has grown there, and will 
never twist nor get into a snarl! Kind Nature 
has supplied this half-civilized people, who are 
not ingenious enough to invent intricate machin- 
ery to produce these articles, with a needle that 
never breaks, already filled with many threads. 
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One of the most curious uses of this thread is the making of a 
hair-brush from it. The shape of the brush is like that of a 
curtain-tassel, and it is made from the fibers doubled over and 
tied around with a twine. Once a week the squaw has the 
task of combing her husband's long raven locks with this brush. 

She sits on a rude bench, her spouse at her feet, while she hum- 
bly performs this household duty. He then returns her, kindness 
and carefully smooths her glossy hair.—Y our friend, 






A. W. W. 
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NOTE. 





Our New Cover. 


WE hope St. Nicuoras will not seem like a stranger to you 
because it comes this month in a new and shining dress. Indeed, 
it should seem more familiar,— more like an old friend than ever,— 
because its new garb is so becoming and so beautifully symbolizes 
the spirit and the purpose of the magazine. 

The cover which appears for the first time this month was de- 
signed by Mr. Sidney L. Smith, who was for some time associated 
with the La Farge Decorative Art Company of New York City. 
The beauty of the drawing speaks for itself, and can hardly fail to 
give pleasure and satisfaction. But it would be wrong to regard the 
design as a mere piece of decoration. The view through the grace- 
ful archway suggests the youthful outlook upon the world of nature 
and civilization ; —and the morning of life is further symbolized by 
the sunrise, in which Apollo, who, in the old mythologies, was the 


god of youth and music and light, is driving the chariot of the sun, 
In the upper right-hand corner, a little winged figure with a hor 
of plenty may well represent the unceasing abundance of stories, 
sketches, and verses that St. NicHoLas offers to its readers; and 
in the opposite corner, three similar figures display the book and 
the palette (the seal of The Century Co.), which stand for the 
work of author and artist combined. The same idea is suggested 
by the scroll and the pen and crayon in the lower right-hand corner, 
and that part has also a special interest because, in the little circle 
there shown, there is to appear, each month, the sign of the Zodiac 
for that month. This time, we have Sagittarius, the A rcher — which 
is the sign of the Zodiac for November; next month it will be 
Capricornus, the Goat ; for January, Aquarius, ‘he Water-carrier ; 
and thus on the cover, month by month, you can find the succession 
of the twelve signs that in old times symbolized the circuit of the 
year. 


THE 


LETTER-BOX. 


Canton, N. Y., July 31, 1885. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: Will not Lieutenant Schwatka kindly tell 
the many readers of his interesting papers, how the weight of the 
roof of an Eskimo /gioo is sustained? Do the native builders under- 
stand the principles of the arch and vaulted dome and employ them 
in shaping and piling their snow bricks, or are the blocks of snow 
simply frozen together? Many a boy in our north country has tried 
to make a snow hut like those in the pictures, not always with suc- 
cess, and we should like to know just how it is done. 

Yours truly, Netson L. Rosinson. 


# roof of an Eskimo gio is like the half of an egg-shell, it 
being impossible to say where the walls cease and the roof begins. 
Not only does this perfect dome sustain its own weight of six or 
eight inches of duz/ding snow (in the snow-blocks), but it can sus- 
tain, besides, two or three feet of loose snow, and the additional 
weight, even, of two or three people working on the roof. That the 
native builders understand thoroughly and practically the principles 
of the arch and dome is proven by their perfect construction of 
domed igloos, and by their making the dome more pointed in the 
fall and spring (when the snow is weaker and more liable to tumble 
in), and flatter in the winter, when the material is good. In any 
other shape than that of a dome the zg/oo would not hold together 
for a minute, as the blocks are wot frozen together, at least until a 
day or two after the zg/o is completed. 

One of the reasons why boys fail in building snow houses in our 
country is because the snow is not of the proper consistency. The 
thermometer must have been down to 40° F., and several gales must 
have “ packed” the snow before even an Eskimo would use it. In 
fact, until the snow is of proper consistency the ég/oos are built of 
ice, as explained in the September St. NicHotas. There would be 
very few days in the year in the coldest parts of the United States 
when even an Eskimo could build a good zgloo. And then, too, 
even if everything were favorable, 7g/oo-building is an intricate art, 
and until the boys here can show a sealskin diploma or shall have 
graduated at a cold-weather kindergarten in the Arctic, they can 
hardly hope to be successful. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


Dear St. Nicuoras: There is a game that young folks can play 
which consists in letting one person describe a thing without naming 
it, and asking the others to guess what it is. Here is an instance: 


I am the child of the night and the child of the day. Some 
dread me, some hate me, some find me a good companion. I have 
walked for many a mile, but no one ever heard my footfalls. Some- 


times my master sends me on before him; but, as he travels as 
quickly as I do, he sends me back, sometimes, and I have to follow 
in the rear. It is impossible to estimate my exact height. Nobody 


has ever looked into my eyes; nobody has ever incurred my anger. 
sometimes in my haste run over people, and am sometimes tram- 


pled under foot by them. -When my master writes, I always hold 
a ~ by his side, and when he shaves I generally take a razor, too. 
I have traveled a great deal, and am very old. When Adam walked 
in Eden, I, too, was there; and when any new member of Parlia- 
ment goes to the House of Commons, I nearly always accompany 
him. Robinson Crusoe was disturbed by my approach when | vis- 
ited him on the island of Juan Fernandez. Although I have no eyes, I 
could not live without light. I am of very active habits, although I 
have not the will or ability to move. Tell me my name. 
The answer is, “‘ A Man’s Shadow.” 
Yours truly, Lutu M. B——, Webster, Mass. 


PATTY’S THANKSGIVING. 
Written By A Littie Gir. 


“Ou, dear!” sighed Patty, as she sat beside the window looking 
out on the dull, wet street, ‘‘ other girls have Thanksgiving dinners, 
with turkey and plum pudding, and mince pies and all sorts of 
things. I wish I could. So!” 

Her book went down on the floor with a bang, and she sat for a 
long time with her head in her hands, thinking. 

Patty lived in a shabby little house, a little way out of the city. 
Her father and mother were poor, and had four other children besides 
Patty, so that Patty could not have a great many things that she 
wished, and the two things that she wished most just now were a 
Thanksgiving dinner and a wax doll. 

* T guess I will go out for a little while; there is nothing else to 
do,” said Patty, at length, getting slowly out of her chair and picking 
up her book. 

“I wish a big turkey and a plum pudding would drop down from 
the sky; but I am selfish to wish for a big dinner when I know 
father and mother can’t afford it. And the children need a great many 
things; so I will try to give up cheerfully,” and Patty sighed, for 
she had looked forward for a long while to the good time they were 
going to have at Thanksgiving, and it was a great disappointment 
to her that they could not have it after all. 

She put on her hood and cloak, and went out into the street. She 
soon reached the city, and straightway forgot everything else in her 
pleasure at looking at a group of dolls all dressed up as ladies and 
gentlemen, grandmas, children and babies, seated around a Thanks- 
giving dinner-table, which was covered with good things. 

Just then a little hand slipped into hers, and a little voice said : 

** Will oo peas lif’ me up so me tan see de pitty dollies ?” 

Patty looked down in surprise, for standing beside her on the 
sidewalk was a little boy of about three years old. He had light 
curly hair and dark brown eyes, and was Sond in a coat and cap 
of gray fur, with velvet gaiters, and shiny new rubbers. She 
stooped down and lifted him up so he could see. 

“Did you come here all alone. Where is your mamma?” asked 
Patty. 
sat My mamma is at home. I tummed all by myself to see de pitty 
dollies. I tood n’t wait for nursy,” explained the little fellow. 
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«Where is nursy?"’ asked Patty. 

“1 dess see’s dorn to walk,” answered the baby, with his eyes fixed 
on a very fine doll at the end of the table. 

‘Where do you live?”’ asked Patty again. 

‘*| lives wiv my papa,” he answered, with his eyes still on the 
doll 

“‘ But where does he live?”’ inquired Patty, finding it rather hard 
to get any information from the little boy. 

‘He lives wiv me, and my name is Harry, an’ his name is 
Papa,” said Harry, and seeing she could not get anything from 
him, Patty put him down on his feet, and taking his hand, led him 
down the street. 

“I se tired and I want to doe home,” he wailed at last, when 
they had gone a little way. 

“ Harry, be a good boy and don’t cry, and I'll take you home as 
soon as I can,” said Patty, gathering the little fellow up in her arms 
and wiping away the tears that were beginning to fill the large brown 
eyes. ‘* We will go into this drug store and perhaps the man will 
know where you live.” The man was very kind, but had never 
seen the little boy before. He asked him a great many questions, 
just as Patty had done, but could get no better answers than she 
had received. 

“‘I1 wants my mittings, my han’s is cold,” said Harry; “they 
are in mine potet.” 

As Patty drew out the little red mittens, she felt a piece of paper, 
She drew it quickly out and, opening it, she saw these words: 
“Harry Harding, No. 164 Blank street.”” 

How joyfully Patty read that piece of paper! — Thanking the 
man, she hurried across the public square, only stopping a few min- 
utes to let Harry look at the boys and girls skating. She had not 
much trouble in finding the house, which was one of the largest 
on the street, a stately brick house with wide stone steps leading up 
to the door. She went up the steps, feeling as if a load was off her 
mind, and rang the bell. 

It was opened directly by a servant, who looked very stiff and 
pompous; but the moment he caught sight of Harry all his stiffness 
vanished, as he threw his hands over his head, shouting wildly, 
“He ’sfound, mum! he ’s found, mum! it’s Master Harry himself 
mum; come quick, mum!!” and he set off at a very fast walk to a 
door at the end of the hall. Before he could get to it, however, a 
door opened, and in another moment Harry was in his mother’s 
arms. At the servant’s outcry the whole family came running to the 
spot. They were just going out again to search for the little 
wanderer. But all wraps were laid aside now, and sitting by a 
cheerful fire in the large parlor, Patty told her story. And at last 
she found herself riding home in a fine carriage with Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding, who could not thank Patty enough for what she had 
done for them. 

Two days before Thanksgiving a large carriage drove up to the 
Robbins’ door, from which was taken a great hamper of good things 
from the Hardings. The man put a long box into Mrs. Robbins’ 
hands, into which she peeped, and with a smile at Patty she whisked 
it into the closet, and helped her daughter unpack the hamper. 
Patty kept giving little screams of delight as one thing after another 
was taken out of that hamper. First came a large turkey, with a 
great many vegetables; then a loaf of frosted cake and a plum 
pudding in a bag; and last, some mince and apple pies, and oranges 
and nuts and raisins. 

** Mother, let’s not tell the children, but have it for a surprise,” 
cried Patty, when at last the hamper was empty. 

“So we will, Patty!”’ said Mrs. Robbins ;. “ it will bea great sur- 
prise to them all.” 

So on Thanksgiving morning Patty and her mother went to work 
and set the table and cooked the turkey and vegetables. When 
Patty came to the table with the rest, she was as much surprised as 
anybody, for at her place was the long box that had been given to 
her mother. 

an it, she saw a lovely wax doll, and on a card were the 


— “For Patty Robbins, from her grateful little friend, Harry 
arding.” 
And I think in all the city there was not a happier little girl than 


Patty, as with her doll in her arms she watched her father carve the 
Thanksgiving turkey. 


In answer to the question which we asked of Oscar Treadwell in 
the August Letter-Box, as to the definition of “‘scrap cat,” he 
writes : 

GLensBrook, CAL. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: A “ scrap cat” is one made out of paper to 
put in a scrap-book. I send my love. Oscar TREADWELL. 





1885. 

Dear St. Nicwotas: One question that I would like to ask is, 
how, in Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Spinning-wheel” story about the lunch- 
party, eight girls coudd partake of one mince pie so freely as to cause 
any of them to have bad dreams. For my part, it does not trouble 
me to eat a quarter or even a half a pie, and our pies are not all 
crust and no fruit, either. . . . 

_If my letter is too long, please cut out any part but that about the 
pie. Yours truly, ADDA 
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A FRIEND of St. Nicuovas sends this picture as a timely offering 
to the November Letter-Box. 





“HERE WE COME!” 


PorTLAND, MeE., 188s. 

Dear St Nicnoras: Although I have taken you nearly six 
years, I have never before written a letter to you. 1 suppose you 
will think what I am going to write is very strange for a girl of six- 
teen years to think about, It is of my strange love for fire-arms, 
machinery, swords, boats, and the sea, p be I wish to tell you. 

Ever since I was a little mite of a girl I have been very * mee of the 
sea. I like to go to the beach and watch the waves as they roll up 
on the beach or break against the rocks. I am_never sea-sick, 
and enjoy a sail out of sight of land better than I do among the 
islands of Casco Bay. 

A boat of any kind was always my delight, from a saucy little 
tug-boat to a stately ship ; and living so near the water, I see all kinds. 
They seem like living things to me. There is one steamer that is 
my especial pet, and that is the steamer “‘ Tremont,” which runs 
between Portland and Boston. Every visitor we have I take down 
to see the “‘ Tremont.” 

When I was quite small, I used to go with my sister down to the 
depot and watch the trains as they went back and forth The 
engine used to be a source of wonder and admiration to me. 

Whenever I hold in my hand an old sword, it thrills me as I think 
what stories it would tell if it could speak. There came into my 
possession, the other day, two swords,— one was taken away from a 
dying Confederate at the battle of Fredericksburg, and the other, a 
beautiful one, with a hilt of gold and ivory, and engravings on the 
blade, belonged to an officer in the war of 1812. 

When I have been over to Fort Preble, I have enjoyed looking at 
the immense cannons mounted on top of the fort, and the neat piles 
of cannon-balls by the side of each one. Everything at the fort is 
always in “ apple-pie”’ order F 

There is one thing that I have always wished, and that is that I 
could have lived during the civil war, and have gone into the hos- 
pitals to help take care of the wounded soldiers. I would rather 
read stories of the civil war than any novel. I enjoyed reading 
* Recollections of a Drummer-Boy,” which you published two years 
ago, very much, and I wish somebody else would write some more 
stories of the war for St. NicHoLas 

When I was very young I was very much afraid of the dark, but 
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if I carried my flag with me through the dark rooms, I felt that 
nothing could hurt me, and to this day I love the dear old flag of my 
country better than anything else in the world. 
Now, I have written about the things which are uppermost in my 
mind, and I hope you will not think they are too silly to print. 
Your interested reader, Lena E. R. 


PLAINFIELD, June, 1885. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: Your interesting and useful magazine con- 
siderably lightened one of my cares this month. My pupils are re- 
quired to write a letter before receiving their promotion, and I have 
hitherto found it a trying ordeal for us both. 

The idea occurred to me this year to suggest that they all write 
a letter to St. NicHoLas, whose monthly visits to our class-room 
had been so eagerly looked for. I promised to send the most inter- 
esting to you for publication, and I was delighted to see them be- 
gin their work without one grumbling word. I found difficulty 
in selecting from twelve, but I forward to you two that seemed to be 
best suited for publication. 

I hope you will find room for them, and reward forty-five anxious 
boysand girls, who will watch the Letter-box, and be almost as de- 
lighted to see the work of their class-mates in print as they would be 
i i Yours truly, 


at sight of their own. 
C. A., Public School, Plainfield, N. J. 


No. I. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June, 1885. 

Dear St, Nicuoras: At the beginning of school last year, the 
scholars in each class commenced to save up money to buy a pic- 
ture. The money that we would have spent for candy, we saved 
and brought to the teacher, until we had enough to buy the picture. 
Our picture is George Washington. It is about two feet by three. 
In the corner of the room we have a cabinet, which the scholars have 
bought in the same way. We have some rare specimens init. It 
has four shelves, and all of them are full of specimens. 

The principal of our school takes different papers and magazines 
for every class, for the scholars to read. Our magazine is St. Nicuo- 
LAS, and this is the way I get it to read 

Our teacher is very much interested in flowers; we bring them to 
her, and she presses them. We have seventeen different wild 
flowers pressed, Yours truly, A. 
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PrainFIE.p, N. J., June, 188s. 

Dear St. NicHocas: We have been studying about flowers, and 
I think it is very interesting. 1 will describe how we found the dog. 
tooth violet. 

On the seventeenth of May, about six girls, myself included, went 
into the woods, and we came upon some very pretty yellow flowers, 
behind two large chestnut trees. We did not know what they were 
at first, but after we took a good look at the petals and stamens, we 
found that they were the dog-tooth violets. 

We have read the Sr. NicHotas every Friday, from September to 
May. I think it is very interesting. Your constant reader, 

S. 


Hampton, Vircinia, June 29, 188s. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: I have been taking you ever since Febru- 
ary, and think you are just superb. 

I am not able to take you, but a kind friend of mine gives you to 
me every month, and I am just as happy as I can be when it comes. 
I hope you will put my letter in the Letter-Box; if you do I think I 
will be the happiest boy living. I hope you will never die, and that 
I can take you always. Your constant reader, CHARLIE B. 


WE present our sincere thanks to the young friends whose names 
are given herewith, for the pleasant letters received from them: 

Louise M. Gehn, Constance Lodge, A. Stone, J. C. C., W. A. T., 
Esther M. V., Carrie Louise Walker, Julian A. Keeler, A. L. T., 
Mary B. Eyre, Mary Page Buskett, Daisy, Gertie, Charlie and 
Marion, Damie Bigger, Ruth, Ralph T. Hoyt, Kate M. Drew, H. 
F. Mayer, Helen Smith, John H. Easter, Ella L. G., Helen Perry, 
P. A. Baynes, T. J. Baynes, May Relay and Grace Foster, Mamie 
A. S., Allie Duden, Annie and Harry Foster, Helen M., Ellinor 
D. Runcie, Celia Loeb, Laura and Grace, Lizzie Brinsmade, May 
L., Daisy R., M. H. and L. A., L. V. Price, Fred G., E. V. D., 
Louise B. Cluett, a M. Woodruff, Maggie Clarke, Tom C., 
Kittie L., Eugene Heald, M. Y. Demerick, Edith Houghton, Sam- 
mie Noyes, Florence Derby, Rodney E. Derby, Kingsley S., Phil 
Carr, F. S., Marion Roberta Stuart, Mollie Orr, Bessie G. Brand, 
Frederick Dabney Miller, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, Audrey A., 
Effie A. C., Pierre Brown Mitchell, Elizabeth S., Lilian B. A., 
James A. Hayne, Polly, Anna, Lucy, Isabella and Jenny, Laura 
W., Archer Dana Baker. 














Five years ago the plan of the Agassiz Association was first laid 
before the readers of the St. Nicno.as, and since then Chapters, or 
local branches, have been organized to the number of 886, and more 
than 9500 members have been enrolled. The Chapters now stand- 
ing on our roll are distributed as follows : 


a coc cask camels 49 Massachusetts. . . . 
2 


Michigan .... 
18 Minnesota .. . 
11 Mississippi... . 
6 Missoun . 
.. 1 Montana..... 
iy GI Sade sake 
. 13 New Hampshire 


California 
Colorado... . 
Connecticut 7 : 
Dist. of Columbia. 5 Kentucky .... 
3 Lousiana 

4 Maine 


Florida 4 Maryland 


New Jersey...... 38 Rhode Island.... 
New York. ...... 128 South Carolina... 
New Mexico 1 Tennessee . ; 
Nevada...... be) SE benatnees : 
North Carolina.. 3 Utah. 
Ohio . 41 Vermont . 
t Virginia . . fot 
80 Washington T’y. 


9 West Virginia. . 
3 Wisconsin .. 


3 
8 Canada. . 


— i = 
to England 


5 ——- : 
2 Scotland... 


Total. 


Pennsylvania. 


Some of the weaker Chapters have disbanded, and others have 
banded together, making one strong branch out of two or three 
small ones. 
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History or THe A. A. 


Ir would seem appropriate, in this initial number of a new volume, 
to give a brief history of our Association, and an explanation of 
our purposes and methods, for the benefit of the large number of new 
friends who now begin to take St. NIcHOLAs, 3 : 

A very few words must suffice: The Agassiz Association is a 
society for the encouragement of the personal observation of Nature. 
It is freely open to all, old and young. About one-fourth of our 
membership is adult. Among the branches of study pursued, are 
botany, mineralogy, entomology, zodlogy, ornithology, conchology, 
microscopy, odlogy, chemistry, archzology, ethnology, and physi- 
ology. Each Chapter is at liberty to choose whatever branch it 
may prefer. The smallest number recognized as a Class, or Chapter, 
isfour. Individuals can join the Association on application to the 
president. Specialists have very generously volunteered their serv- 
ices in the several departments. These gentlemen freely answer any 

uestions in their line, and from time to time conduct special classes 
Teough regular courses of observation and study. All who satisfac- 
torily complete these courses receive properly indorsed certificates. 
A complete and detailed account of the Association may be gained 
by consulting back numbers of St. NicHoas since October, 1880, 
especially the November issue of each year. For the convenience 
of those interested, the president has prepared a small volume of 
something over one hundred pages, known as the 


Hanv-Book or THE A. A. 


Tuis book was made in this way: For two years a record was 
kept of all important questions submitted to the president. These 
questions were classified, and the carefully written answers constitute 
the book, which thus contains information on almost every imagina- 
ble point connected with the Association, and much regarding the 
several departments of study pursued by us. 


A New Pian. 


Wir the beginning of another year, we have a very important 
though simple change to propose to all our Chapters, to which the 
careful attention of every member is now earnestly invited. After 
mature deliberation, we are convinced that if all the Chapters give 
their cordial coéperation, the new plan will add much to the inter- 
est of our society, the character of our work, and the extension of our 
influence. 

We refer to the manner of sending in Chapter reports. Hitherto 
there has been no uniformity. Each Chapter has been expected to 
send a report once in two months, but the number of Chapters is so 
great that it has been found impracticable to keep exact account of the 
day when each report falls due. It has also been out of the question 
to send reminders to tardy secretaries or to acknowledge in every 
case the receipt of punctual reports, As to publishing extracts from 
all the reports received, when we consider that we can not use more 
than twenty or twenty-five a month in this magazine, it becomes ev- 
ident that thirty-nine-fortieths of our material has to be laid aside, to 
the disappointment of the faithful secretaries and the unmentioned 
Chapters. Now, to remedy all these troubles we propose to divide 
the whole Association into hundreds, or centuries. Chapters 1 to 
100 inclusive will constitute the first century; Ch. 101-200, the sec- 
ond century, and so on. 

Then we shall assign to each century a special month, during the 
first week of which we shall expect from each Chapter in that cen- 
tury a carefully prepared anual report. All these reports will be 
acknowledged in the second succeeding issue of the St. NicHoLas, 
and such extracts therefrom will be published as may seem of gen- 
eral interest. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


TuatT there may be no mistake, we will now make the following 

a ey 

every Chapter from No. 1 to No. roo will please send an annual re- 
port to the president, which must reach him not later than January 7, 
1886. That is, the first one hundred Chapters, or the frst century, will 
report in the #rs¢ month. That can not be forgotten. The sec- 
ond century will report in the second month, their reports being due 
before February 7; and so on until the sixth month, the sixth century 
reporting in the first week of June. 

Then we shall omit two months, July and August, as those are 
vacation months, and no annual reports need be sent then. The 
seventh century will report in Seffem-ber, the eighth in Octo-ber, 
etc. ; those also being readily remembered from the Septem, Octo, 
etc. 

It is not intended that these special annual reports shall prevent 
Chapters from writing and reporting at other times also. Je are 
always glad to hear from our friends, and shall be glad to have all 
continue their bi-monthly reports as hitherto, but we will agree re- 
garding the appointed annual reports, that they shall each and all 
be regularly acknowledged in St. Nicnotas. More than this, we 
shall keep them all on file. We have had ten boxes made and care- 
fully indexed, one for each of our one hundred Chapters. Each is 
beled also with the name of the month when the reports to be kept 





in it are due, so that we shall be able to tell at a glance precisely 
which Chapters are punctual and which are dilatory. 

To illustrate still further, suppose you are secretary of Chapter No. 
456. When is your report due? The Chapter is in the fifth cen- 
tury; the report is therefore due the first week in the fifth month, or by 
ay 7th. If duly received, it will be acknowledged in St. NicHoLas 


for July, and will also be kept permanently on file. 

The advantages of this new plan will be: 

1st. Increased care and fullness in the preparation of reports. 

2d. Greater regularity in making returns. 

3d. Assurance that all reports will be mentioned in Sr. Nicu- 
OLAS. 

4th. Assurance that all reports will be kept. 


DtrEcTIons. 


In order to insure the complete success of the plan, it will be ne- 
cessary to observe carefully a few simple directions: 

1st. Remember your month, and begin the preparation of your 
report at least two weeks before it falls due. 

2d. Use paper of commercial note size, and write on only one side 
of the sheet. 

3d. Put the number of your Chapter and your full address at the 
beginning of your report, just as we print them. 

4th. Send requests for exchange ‘‘ Notes” and personal letters on 
pieces of paper distinct from your reports and from one another. We 
file them in separate cases. 

sth. Inclose postage if you wish a personal answer. 

6th. Make your report as complete and interesting as possible. 
It is your annual opportunity to tell the Association what you are 
doing. 


An InvITATION. 


AND now we once more extend to all, old and young, a hearty 
invitation to join the Association, free of all expense. ‘here is no 
entrance fee, and there are no “‘ dues.”” There are a very few States 
still unrepresented among us. Who will be first to organize the first 
Chapters there ? 


Reports. 


289, Longport, N. J. Our Chapter, originally organized and 
known as Cambria Station, Pa. (A ), has permanently removed to 
this place. We have done good seaside work this year. We have 
thirty-six active members, consisting of both scientists and ama- 
teurs, with a considerable backing of honorary members. 

Our exercises embrace the answering of referred questions 
usually pertaining to familiar seaside objects, the discussion of a 
general subject, voluntary observations and microscopic exam- 
inations. 

This plan of working draws out much original thought, and we 
have made some discoveries not yet embodied in books. 

** The porpoise,” ‘‘ The effect of the seasons on shells,” and “‘ The 
conch family ’’ are among our subjects of general discussion recently 
treated. 

We find these seaside studies are vast, improving, and outreach- 
ing. Even the common, homely things along the beach are vested 
with new interest. Our youngest members are delighted to collect 
odd specimens for the meetings. 

If we can give inland or other Chapters any information in regard 
to our specialty, 289 is always yours to command,— Mrs. S. L. 
Oberholtzer, Pres. ; ‘Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Sec. 

761, Paterson, N. J.(A). All the members are very enthusiastic 
over the work, and, moreover, their enthusiasm seems to increase with 
each meeting. 

e have a cabinet, and about seventy specimens. 

Several of the members have made excursions to the Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-seventh street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. This building does not seem to be generally known, 
and I am sure there are many living near New York City who are 
in quest of just sucha place. It is free to the public every day but 
Monday and Tuesday, and I think even then members of the A. A. 
would be admitted. We have a letter from Mr. Holder, Prof. of 
Marine Zoélogy, who is connected with the institution, saying he 
would be glad to know any of the members of the A. A., and they 
would be admitted at any time on presenting his name. There are 
many stuffed animals with their skeletons; birds, birds’ eggs and 
nests, insects; also a geological hall, in which are specimens of 
rocks, minerals, shells, etc. We found the Museum very instructive, 
as we could see there specimens it would be impossible for us to 
obtain ourselves. — H. C. Crosby, Sec 

416, Racine, Wis. Chapter 416 is still alive, but very feeble. The 

resident and secretary are the only members, the same faithful two. 

"here being only two of us, we have no regular meetings, but have 
impromptu ones very often. We have done a good deal of collecting 
this year in odlogy, geology, and general subjects. We are to reor- 
ganize and begin regular meetings again this fall. Four boys 
have promised to join us, two of them good botanists. Botanists 
will be quite an acquisition. We are to enter our collections in 
the Racine Industrial Society’s Exposition this year, with a chance 
of $12 in premiums. Joun L. McCatman, 
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EXCHANGES. 


Shells and minerals.— Miss Maude Lord. 75 Lamberton St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

Eggs in sets with data, for Cone’s Field Ornithology, and Cone’s 
Birds of the North-west.—Oscar Clute, Jr., lowa City, lowa. 

Carnelian and calc-spar, for eggs. Send list.— Chas. Baker, St. 
Croix Falls, Wis. 

Chinese nuts and petrified wood from petrified forest of California, 
for minerals. — Geo. S. Eddy, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Eggs, insects, and fine fossils, for same.— Harry McMinn, 211 
North Thirteenth street, Richmond, Ind. 

Eggs blown through one small side-hole, and skins, for same.— 
I. Grafton Parker, jr., 3529 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Mounted specimens of Cicada Septendecim, and branches con- 
taining deposits of their eggs, for birds’ eggs, or minerals.— Willie 
Hugg, 90 North Paca street, Baltimore, Nd. 

Fine specimens of aragonite, selenite, etc., for minerals. Corre- 
; : ndents wanted.— E. E. Amory, 3525 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, 

inois. 


THE 


[Novemser, 


New CHAPTERS 


Name. No. of Members. Adaress. 
Austin, Texas (A).. 12..Murray Toleman, cor. 
W. Hickory and Colorado Sts. 
Davisburg, Mich. (A) ... 6..( Address not furnished !) 
Westboro, Ohio (A). 8.. Homer G. Curles. 
Dubuque, Iowa (B) 6.. James T. Carr, 1116 Locust St. 


DissoLveb. 


236 Factory Pt., Vt. (A). 4..Jesse D. Nichols. 
670 Wright's Grove, Ill. (A) .. 4..Myran H. M. Hunt. 
The address of the secretary of Chapter 108 is now 
Chas. W. Sprague, 2227 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Address all communications for this department to the President, 
Mr. Harian H. BAtiarp, 
Principal of Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


I. My primals and finals each name an adjective often heard and 
read in November. 

Cross worps (of unequal length): 1. The capital of one of the 
Southern States. 2. A large lake. 3. A fine city of Germany. 
4- The city in which Raphael was born. 5. A group of islands in 
the Mediterranean. 6. A city of Pennsylvania. 7. One of the 
Ionian Islands. 8. A large arm of the North Sea. 9. A chain of 
mountains in Asia. 10. A town of France located on the Bayse. 

II. My primals name objects which beautify the landscape at this 
season of the year; the finals name the more pronounced colors of 
the objects. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. To affirm. 2. To instigate. 
3- To watch. 4. One of the bones of the arm. 5. Principal. 6. Ex- 
igency. 7. Slothful. 8. To relieve from pain. 9. A man’s name. 
to. A thin covering. 11. Therefore. 12. To pack away. 

H. WARE AND DYCIE. 


PI. 


Het liwd Nermbove secom ta slat 
Bathene a live fo nair; 

Het hignt widn slobw tis dofls sadie, 
Ehr cafe si ullf fo napi. 


Het talest fo erh cear, hes stake 

Het Asutmun cavant neroth: 

Hes sha tub noe storh nomo ot veil, 

Dan hes stum vile noale. OWEN T. LLOYD. 


Tuts puzzle is based upon one of the Mother Goose rhymes. ‘The 
pictures represent the last word in each of the eight lmes of the 
verse. What is the verse? 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND. 


t. In America. 2. A river of France. 3. A river of Germany, 
a tributary of the Neckar. 4. The country in which Mount Ararat 
is situated. 5. The town in which the painter Guercino was born. 
6. The name by which a large South American city is often called. 
7. In America. ** ALCIBIADES.” 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


REMOVE one word from another, and leave a complete word. Ex- 
ample: Take part of a church from breathed, and leave a color. 
Answer, re-spire-d. 

. Take to mistake from a light boat used on rivers, and leave for 
what reason. 2. Take a number from omens, and leave havens. 
3. Take a large cask from to make musical, and leave consumed. 
4. Take a conjunction from stigmatized, and leave fostered. 
5. Take to be sick from lamenting, and leave the side of an army. 
6. Take the coarse part of hemp or flax from packing away closely, 
and leave to chant. 7. Take a girl’s name from an instrument of 
warfare, and leave to study. 8. Take a domestic animal from 
frowned, and leave what every boy wants in winter. 9. Take astern 
from floated, and leave to marry. ro. Take a pronoun from bruised, 
and leave insane. 11. Take a Chinese plant from purloining, and 
leave to cast or throw. 12. Take a small winged animal from 
blunted, and leave a pike. 13. Take rage from desires eagerly, and 
leave poisonous serpents. 14. Take consumed from household gods, 
and leave small inclosures. 15. Take to inquire from exposed to 
genial heat, and leave part of a river. 

The removed words are all of the same length, and their central 
letters, when read downward, will name that which Thanksgiving 
brings with it. GILBERT FOREST. 
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DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In witless, but not in mad; 

In naughty, but not in bad ; 

In sandal, but not in shoe; 

In crimson, but not in blue; 

In barking, but not in howl; 

In nestling, but not in fowl; 

In shouting, but not in cheer; 

In lucid, but not in clear; 

In moving, but not in pause ; 

In motive, but not in cause; 

In fennel, but not in bush ; 

In urging, but not in push. 
Con this well, and then remember 
Two pleasant times in each November. 

CYRIL DEANE, 


AN ANAGRAMMATICAL WORD-SQUARE, 
REVEAL A SNARL, ON VARIED IDEAs. 


The letters contained in the above sentence, when properly trans- 
posed into words of five letters, will form the answer to the following 


WorD-SQUARE. 


1. To entangle. 2. Pertaining to ships. 3. Toshun. 4. To exalt. 
5. Senior. F. L. F. 


MAGIC SQUARES. 
8 I 2 


THE answer to the rebus inclosed in the circle is one of Poor 
Richard’s maxims. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


6 4 I am composed of thirty-eight letters, and embody in a quotation 
From 1 to 9, a Swiss coin made of copper; from 2 to 9, certain from Benjamin Disraeli the same idea that is conveyed in the follow- 
days in March; from 3 to 9, water serpents; from 4 to 9, mis- ing quotation from Seneca: 
chievous sprites; from 5 to 9, meadows; from 6 to 9, belonging to “* Non convalescit planta, qua sepe transfertur.” 
the goddess of revenge; from 7 to g, certain kinds of drink; from My 30-10-29 isa plaything. My 11-38-16-1 are part of a table. 
8 to 9, blunders. My 35-26-15-3 is gait. My 21-2-36-7-33-20 is something which 
Outer square (from 1 to 8), to pronounce with a hissing sound. accompanies a Greek tragedy. My 18-25-8-32 is a stair. My 
Middle square (dots), an instrument attached to the wheel of acar- 9-13-23 is a large cask. My 4-28-22-27-14-5 is a helmet. My 
riage, to measure distance in traveling. Inner square (stars), the 37-6-19-24-17-31-34-12 is a small cutting instrument. 
longest year. “*L. LOS REGNI.” CORNELIA BLIMBER.’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Buriep Gutrs AND Bays. 1. Bonavista. 2. Fundy. 3. Boothia Easy TRAnspositions. I. Spare, pares, pears, spear, parse, 
4. Tampa. 5. Paria. 6. Panama. 7. Naples. 8. Geen. “ Venice. reaps. II. Mites, smite, items, emits, Times. 
to. Donegal. 11. Bengal. 12. Obe. Hour-ctass. Across: 1. Directorial. 2. Improvise. 3. Salt- 
Hexacons. Across: I. 1. C. 2. Sap. 3. Vapor. 4. Axile. ant. 4. Twist. 5. Ope. 6. R. 7. Pet. 8. Assai. 9. Pimento. 
5. Noted. 6. Nod. 7. L. II. 1. H. 2. Tag. 3. Bulls. 4. Idiot. to. Extension. 11. Recontinues. Centrals, Totipresent; from 1 
5. Nobby. 6. Rue. 7. T. to 2, Distortions; from 3 to 4, letter-paper. 
Diamonp. 1. P. 2. Hog. 3. Caird. 4. Hansard. 5. Poison- Worp-squares. I. 1. Remast. 2. Elater. 3. Masora. 4. Atoned. 
oak. 6. Grandly. 7. Droll. 8. Day. 9. K 5. Serene. 6. Trades. II. 1. Darter. 2. Averse. 3. Resets. 
HALF-SQUARE. 1. Carpet. 2. Ameer. 3. Rent. 4. Pet. 5. (H)er. 4. Trevat. 5. Estate. 6. Restem. 
6. T.—— Cross-worp Enicma. Buttercup. ILLUSTRATED Puzz_e 
ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ,ENicMa. Latin quotation: ‘“‘ He who Hickory, dickory, dock ; 
begs timidly courts a refusal.’ Quotation from Herrick (‘‘ No Bash- The mouse ran up the clock ; 
fulness in Begging” *The clock struck one, 
“To get thine ends, lay bashfulness aside ; The mouse ran down, 
Who fears to ask doth teach to be denied.” Hickory, dickory, dock. 


Tue names of those who send solutions are printed in the second number after that in which the puzzles appear. Answers should be 
addressed to St. Nicnoras “ Riddle-box,” care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth street, New York City. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER were received, too late for acknowledgment in the OcrosER number, from ‘‘ (Edipus,”’ 
13— Bella and Cora Wehl, Frankfort, Germany, 11. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before SePTEMBER 20, from “ B. L. Z. Bub’ —Maggie 
and May Turrill—San Anselmo Valley —“‘ Betsey Trotwood "— Hugh and Cis— Fanny R. Jackson — Francis W. Islip. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER were received, before +4" ~= 20, from Ned L. Mitchell, “ Multum in 
Parvo,”” 2— Marguerite and Clifford, 2 —L. M. D., 2—Rosy L. Witte, 2— Effie Talboys, 7— Avis and Grace Sta Jt on Davenport, 
‘— Paul Reese, 7 —“‘ Chingachgook,” 2— Jeannie M. Elliott, 7— L. Caroline H +2. 1 — Mary Adelaide Sloan, 5 — Alice S. Allen, 3— 

“ The Carters,"” 1o— Carrie C Howard, 6— Gertrude H., 1 — Katie, Jamie, and Mamma, 1to— Reggie and Nellie, o—J. H.S., 2— 
Harry V. R. Livingston, 4—‘* Whiskers,” 1 — Miss A. B., 1— Weston Stickney, 1 —‘‘ Pepper and Mana,” 6—F. D., 6— Emma St. C 
Whitney, 6— Louise Lesene, 1— Oscar and Charlie, 1 —‘‘ Family Efforts,” 1--Emma W., 1--N. E. T., 2— Ls Name, Rye, 5 —— Har- 
rison Allen, Jr., 1 —H. E. H., 5 -- Daisy and Mabel, 6—Fred. A. Hamilton, 3— Meg and Jo, 1— Edith L. Young, 3— Lillie and Ida 
Gibson, 7— Appleton, H., 8— The Family at Gmiinden, we Habenicht, 1 — Louise Joynes, 3 — Judith, 8— Thomas W. Kim- 
ball, 4 — Ednah Golding, 3— Laura Hollis Olmstead, — Peggy, 1— W. C. Selover, ¢c —Maud and Katie Bradley, 6— Katie R., 4— 
Willie Tompkins, 2— jonah f Collins, 4—Charles P. R Tuc ‘tented 7— Addison K. Smith, 4—‘* Ajax,”” 5— Charlie Wilson, 4 — 
Willard K. Purdy, 4— Estelle Whiting, 7 — Mary S. E., :—‘‘ Sheppard Family,”” 9 — Gregory R. Shorey, 2— Alice K. Burton, 6. 
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THE FOUR SAUCY MICE TO TABBY: ‘“‘ HEADS, WE WIN! 



































XUM 


PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


ENGRAVED FOR ST. NICHOLAS, AFTER A PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 





